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he came out! 


knowledge ! 
ed? No. Nothing of the kind has happened. 
The truth is, it has all been, with them, a mere 














For the Register. 


OBSTACLES TO THE RAPID GROWTH OF A 
UNITARIAN SOCIETY IN THE MIDST OF 


ORTHODOX INFLUENCES. NO. IL. 


My Dear Frienp,---In my last letter, I no- 
ticed some of the obstacles, which frequently 
hinder the rapid growth of a Unitarian Society 
in the midst of Orthodox influences. There are 
still others, to which I wish to direct your atten- 
tion. The hindrance which I would at this time 
notice, arises from the fact that there are, occa- 
sionally, those who join Unitarian Societies, re- 
main connected with them and appear to be hap- 
py in that connection as long as they are indiffer- 
ent to the claims of personal religion ; but who, 
when they become personally interested in reli- 
gion, and are asking what they shall do to be 
saved, or are about to consecrate themselves to 
the service of God, leave the Unitarian Society 
and connect themselves with some Orthodox or 
Trinitarian Church. It is, I say, a fact that ca- 
ses of this kind, sometimes occur. They are 
brought against us by members of other denom- 
inations, and we are told that our views are not 
adapted to satisfy the soul in the hour of reli- 
gious anxiety. They are recognized by mem- 
bers of our own Societies, and, instead of 
prompting the self-scrutinizing enquiry, whether, 
as members of the Society, they have done all 
in their power to enlist the sympathies, and se- 
eure the affections of such, they are too often 


feeling. They felt, in consequence of early as- 
sociations and impressions, that they ought to 
take the stand, which they have now taken. As 
long as they resisted this feeling, they were un- 
happy, and now that they have yielded to it they 
find peace. 

Then, too, there is a peculiar difficulty in 
meeting persons, whe are in this state of mind, 
in aright manner. If you put into their hands 
treatises and arguments upon the disputed points 








tion of truth, it is to make their own peace with 


avidity, while those, which contain the contro- 


entirely neglected. 


have been awakened, and banish the religious 
interest that has been felt. 
such a course of reading, at such a time, carry 
the individual back to a state of utter indifference 
in regard to the whole subject of religion. Is it 


feelings and affections ; all the early impressions 








dwelt upon as proofs that the pastor is either 
inattentive or insufficient. The fact, that such 
cases do occasionally occur, ladmit. They have 
been forced upon my attention,,and I have been 
compelled to seek for the causes, which produce 
this result. 

Men differ widely from each other in their pe- 
culiar temperaments, in the structure and opera- 
tions of their minds. There are some, who are 
influenced principally by reason and reflection, 
rather than by impulse and feeling. They are 
often most truly religions people, conscientious 
and sincere in their devotion to truth and duty, 


and associations are strongly set in a particular 
direction, and wheh, too, the very antidote, 
which, under other circumstances, might meet 
the case, would now endanger the whole future 
welfare,—is it strange, I ask, that some should, 
under such circumstances, leave the Unitarian 
Society they had joined, and unite with an Or- 
thodox Church! I shall stop:here lest I be te- 
dious and pursue the subject in my next. 

Very truly, yours, J. W. 





BLANCO WHITE. 





and uniform in their endeavors to obey the will 
of God and to do good to man. They have ex- 
amined the evidences and the requirements of the 
Gospel, have admitted its claims upon_their 
hearts and lives, and are seeking to imbibe its 
spirit, and to fashion their characters according 
to its standard. But all this they have done, 
without the least excitement of feeling, in the 
exercise of calm reason, mature reflection, and 
sound judgment. Such are not the persons, who 
are subject to deep religious anxieties. And 
such seldom leave a Unitarian Society, after 
having once become connected with one. 

But there are others, who are persons of 
stronger and more ardent feelings, and who are 
therefore more easily and more deeply excited. 
Such are subject to seasons of deep religious 
anxiety, when they earnestly ask what they 
shall do to be saved, or they experience thrilling 
emotions of religious joy as they consecrate 
themselves to the service of God. And these 
seasons of anxiety or of joy are very critical sea- 
At-these seasons the feelings reign tri- 
umphant. The impressions of early religious 
education or association too, are revived at such 
times, with more than their original power, and 
by taking strong hold of the feelings, exert an 
almost irresistible control over the conduct. Sup- 





sons. 


pose, for example, that your daughter is accus- 
tomed, in her early years, to the Roman Catho- 
lic forms and ceremonies. They may, in that 
tender season, have taken strong hold of the im- 
agination. They may have become associated 
in her mind, with the character and example of 
some friend or instructor dearly beloved. That 
daughter may forget all these impressions, as, 
for years, she remains thoughtless and _indiffer- 
ent upon the subject of personal religion. But 
if, at length, she is awakened to a deep personal 
interest, all these early associations and impress- 
ions return to the mind with more than their 
original power, they close it against the force of 
argument, and the influence of reason, and she 
will probably leave any other society with which 
she may be connected, to seek, in the observance 
of the forms and ceremonies which were familiar 
to her earlier years, that religious joy and Chris- 
tian improvement of which she now so deeply 
feels the need. As it is with the forms, to 
which one becomes accustomed in early life, so 
it is with the doctrines impressed uggn the mind 
at that period. One may have been trained up 
in the doctrines of Orthodoxy. He may have 
afterwards left the Orthodox and joined the Uni- 
tarian' Society. But at length, he is awakened 
to a deep sense of his own unworthiness, to an 
interest in personal religion. His early associa- 
tions and impressions upon religious subjects, 
return upon him with increased power. He 
thinks of his venerable father,of his beloved moth- 
er; of his revered pastor, of their counsels, ad- 
vice and prayers in his behalf, of their solemn 
warnings, Most earnestly impressed upon him, 
to shun all communion with error, and to adhere 
tothe truth. He remembers, it may be, their 
earnest whisperings, among themseives, of their 
dread of that new fangled heresy, that latest 
device of the devil, called Unitarianism. Does 
he feel inclined to continue his adherence to the 
Unitarian Society, he almost hears their venera- 


ble voices remonstrating with him from above. 
In some 





hand, which was so often pressed tenderly upon 
the head of her beloved boy, he sees, I say, with 
the eye of imagination, that well remembered 
hand, beckoning him away,from this dangerous 
fatal heresy. And is it strange, that in this ex- 
citement of feeling, amid this thronging upon the 


hour of anxiety or of lonely musing, he 
sees, with the eye of imagination, the hand of 
his mother, that hand which upheld him in in- 
fancy, and guided him in early childhood, that 


We do not know that we have read any book 


for years with a more deep and painful interest 
than the Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White. 


He was of 


Insh descent, mh at Seviiie in 


with whom he was associated, he lost all confi- 
dence in Christianity, till coming to England 
and finding it there encumbered by fewer corrup- 
tions, he become once more a believer, and took 
orders in the Church of England. But soon his 
old doubts returned, and, after years of anxiety, 
he became a Unitarian, and for a time felt that 
he had found the rest he sought. But gifted 
as he was, he was more a being of impulse than 
of thought, and unable, it would seem, from his 
mental constitution, to remain long fixed in any 
form of belief or unbelief. He went to the ex- 
treme of rationalism, first giving up Chris- 
tianity in a supernatural revelation, then 
doubting altogether the reality of a future life, 
and finally retaining no article of religious faith 
except an assurance of the divine existence. 


For years before his death, which took place in | of London ; but here, by a noble exertion of leg- 


May, 1841, his physical sufferings were extreme, 
and the volume, which records the workings of 
his mind under them, while it gives evidence 
of great moral purity and the most amiable 
feelings, shows also that his sensibilities were 
exceedingly morbid, preying upon him, and viti- 
ating a judgment which had never been sound. 
The sighings of the sick chamber become more 
and more sad, and so painfully do we sympathise 
with his trials, that it is with a sensation of 
great relief, that we hear his last words ; ‘‘Now 
I die.”’ 

Of all the correspondence in the three volumes 
of his life no part has interested us more than 
the Letters of Mr. Norton and Dr. Channing. 
What can be more simple and beautiful than 
the following letter, which sufficiently explains 
itself? 





FROM PROFESSOR NORTON. 


Cambridge, June 15th, 1838. 


My dear Friend,—A Letter which I received 
yesterday from Miss Park makes me fear that 
this may neverreach you. I write it with deep 
feeling,-as a solemn and affectionate farewell to 
one whose life has been devoted to a constant 
struggle in the cause of truth and goodness, and 
whose spirit is now passing to a higher sphere 
to receive its exceeding reward. The benefit of 
your labors and sufferings will not be lost upon 
earth. Your example and your writings will 
continually bear more and more fruit. 

1 will not write many words. Farewell! but 
not for ever. I now claim your friendship when 
we shall meet, for the first time, hereafter. It 
will not be many years hence, perhaps not many 
months. 

May the blessing of God be with you here 
and through eternity. Once again, Farewell! 

Your friend, Anprews Norton. 


The Memoir closes with a letter from Dr. 
Channing, which, we are sure, must interest and 
instruct all who read it. 


TO THE REV. J. H. THOM. 
Boston, June 20th, 1841. 


My dear Sir,—Your letter of May, 24, just 
received, has given me pain, though it was ex- 
pected. Your previous letter had prepared me 
to hear of Mr. White’s departure. I ought not 
to feel pain at an event which has terminated 
such severe sufferings, and converted his faith 
into fruition. But we cannot dismiss a friend 
from our home, much more from the world, 
without some sadness. J confess I have a feel- 
ing of disappointment at this event. I have for 
— cherished the hope of seeing Mr. White. 

hen I have thought of crossing the ocean, the 
pleasure of intercourse with him has risen to my 
mind, among the chief I should find in England. 
Perhaps there was not a man in your country 








mind of early associations and long forgotten im- 
pressions, he should return to that fold whence 


Often have I been told by persons, who have 
passed through a process like this, that new 
light had beamed upon their minds, and that they 
felt happy in the new stand they had taken. But 
how has new light beamed in upon their minds? 
Have they read or studied upon the subject, 
have they sought for and obtained increased 
Has their intellect been enlighten- 


of theology, they are just the books for which 
they have no taste while in such a state of feel- | tone, quite distinct from the dashings of the 
ing. Their great anxiety is not to know which | separate successive waves—and so in certain 
denomination has embraced the greatest propor- | Minds, I observe a deep undertone of truth, 


God. Any book which will aid them in the ac- | this feeling about Mr. White. 
complishment of this work, will be read with | ways agree with him, but I felt that he never 


versial discussion of doctrinal disputes, will be | 
And even if you could in- | communion with a great and good mind is a 
duce them to read such books, they are the very | daily light shed over our path. 
worst that you could possibly put into their hands | 
atsuch atime. Theeffect of reading such books, | 
at such a time, is not, as we might hope it would | tome in true Christian brotherhood. But we 
be, to enlighten the mind and settle the opin- will not say we have lost such friends. 
ions, it is to chill the religious feelings which | live within us in sweet and tender remembran- 


And I have known | the tones of a friendship which Heaven has re- 


strange then, that, at such a time, when all the | common friend. 


| 


whom I wanted so much to see. 


the conflicts of spirit through which he passed, 
and I longed to put a thousand questions to him, 
about the processses through which he arrived 
at this and another conviction. I venerated the 


he is gone, and I am to know him only in anoth- 
er world. The account you give me of his 
trust and patience has done me good. I am 
little moved by passionate piety in death ; but 
how grand is the entire submission of so calm, 
reflecting a man, in such deep suffering. My 
own trust seems to have gained strength. I re- 
joice that he has committed his manuscripts to 
yous for you understand him better than any 

y. I shall wait impatiently for his autobi- 
ography. I besought him again and again to 
leave some record of his inward history—and 1 
expect from it singular benefits. Not that I 
shall agree with him in all his speculations: I 
differed from him a good deal; but 1 do not 
know that I ever read anything from his pen 
which I did not find instructive. He understood 
the controversy between Romanism and Protes- 
tantism as few do. Very few of us get to the 
heart of this quarrel. Most Protestants fight 
Romanism under its own standard. I have 
sometimes observed on the beach, which I am in 
the habit of visiting, a solemn unceasing under- 





| even 


when they express particular views which 
| seem to me discordant or false. 


I had always 
I could not al- 


lost his grasp of the greatest truths. 1 sympa- 
thize sincerely with you in your loss. How 
The daily privilege of 


| 


, much have you lost’? 


I know some- 
thing of your affliction, for in the short space of 
| two years, God has taken from me two friends, 
Dr. Follen, and Dr. Tuckerman, who were knit 


They 


ees. They live around us in the fruits of their 
holy labors. They live above us, and call us in 
| fined, to strengthen our union with them by 
| sharing their progress in truth and virtue. 

| shall write a line to Mrs Rathbone, to whom I 





I felt that no 
mind could open to me so interesting and instruc- 
tive a history. I know by experience some of 


rare heroism with which he sought truth.—But 


which we there underwen. Would that my 

n were a flaming torch, in order to make 

nown the deep abyss in which, under holy in- 
cantations, hearts are smotiered, and minds are 
crushed! ‘There were it the college forty 
young men who, in the blam and strength of 
their age, crept about like mummies. We look- 
ed on each other with silent, stupid pain. Friend 
tried, however, to read theheart of friend, in 
the half-subdued expressionsof his face. With 
a determined heroism, each looked to the day 
when he would have to offé up all the heaven 
of his youth, his hopes, his vishes, his freedom, 
in order, as we are taught, & gain the power of 
promoting the temporal and eternal welfare of 
our fellow-men ; as if you ould raise your fel- 
low-men to independence of mind, and the dig- 
nity of freedom, when you yiurselves are desti- 
tute of these qualities. hut, however, terri- 
fied me most, was the mental stagnation which 
pressure on one side, and pastive submission on 
the other, inevitably produced. The young man 
of twenty-four had done with himself and the 
world ; rent were the noble ies between him 
and his kind. The genial vyor of youth was 
frozen ; and self-seeking poured the cold poison 
of selfishness and distrust into his warm young 
veins. ‘The despotism of the Romish church 
glares on me as a frightful monster—is a mon- 
ster that digs graves in which young persons 
are buried alive—graves which swalbw up the 
freedom and happiness of nations.”’ 

A deep feeling of the oppressiverss of the 
Roman yoke, was the great cause oj Ronge’s 
coming forth on behalf of religiow referm. 
This oppressiveness he has characterzed in his 
**Address to the humbler Classes of tle Romish 
Clergy.’’ ‘The oppression under yhich you 
pine away, is fearful and indescribable, You are 
robbed of your reason, your will, and your heart. 
Your mind lies in the fetters of tyrantical edicts 
and bulls. ‘The free course of your thoughts is 
hindered by curses. Your creed is so barred in, 
that you shudder at every new thought, lest it 
should not be orthodox. These bowdaries of 
your creed aré beset by devils, which put your 
soul in peril the moment you attempt ‘o pass the 
prescribed limits. Is it not so! Des not the 
fear of the devil and hell play a far greater part 
with you than the love of God and your fellow- 
men! And what things are you commanded to 
believe and to teach? 

‘You are robbed of the freedom of your will. 
You are compelled to give a blind obedience to 
your superiors. This blind obedience is the 
chief command of the Remish Chirch. But 





| feel myself a debtor, for her kindness to our 
When you have leisure, I! 
| shall be glad to know more particularly what | 
| writings Mr. White left. 
Very sincerely your friend, 

W. E. Cnanninc. | 








THE NEW IRISH COLLEGES. 


It must be a matter of rejoicing to all who ao| 
not belong to the Established Church that the | 
English Government have established, and 
agreed to contribute more than $ 100,000 per | 
annum for the support of three Colleges in Ire- 
land, in which “‘no studetit shall be compelled, 
by any rule of the College, to attend to any the- 





/ admitted a Student of any Such bonege ae 


ological lecture or religious instruction other 
than is approved by his parents and guardians ; 
and that no religious test shall be administered 


regulations for securing the attendance of the | 
students, for Divine worship, at such Church or | 
Chapel as shall be approved of by their parents | 
or guardians respectively.” 

‘* Nothing,” says an Irish periodical, ‘‘ can be | 
more liberal, more just, or more satisfactory, in | 
all respects, than the great principles enunciated | 
in the fourteenth Section of the act, which we 
have set forth at full length. We believe it is 
the first time that any act has passed the Impe- 
rial Parliament, expressly recognising the right 
of students to receive instruction, whether in 
schools or colleges, without submitting to a reli- 
gious test, or Sos required to attend upon a 
varticular prescribed form of religious worship. 
icon in the act for incorporating the Belfast 
Academical Institution, it was considered suffi- 
cient to take care that no clause actually restric- 
tive of religious liberty should be inserted : the 
same is the case in the Charter of the University 





islative wisdom, not only is it, in so many words, 
enacted that no student shall be compelled to at- | 
tend any theological lecture or religious instruc- | 
tion other than is approved by his parents or | 
guardians ; but it is also clearly laid down, that 

no religious test shall be administered to any | 
person to entitle him to be admitted asa stu-| 
dent, or to hold any office, or to partake of any | 
advantage or privilege of the new colleges. | 
Every Professorship and Lectureship—every of- | 





fice, indeed, from that of the President, down to | 
| the door-keeper, is thrown open to the competi- 
| tion of men of all sects, and professors of every 
| shade of theological sentiment. Surely no pro- 
| vision could be better calculated for preventing 
those heats and jealousies which have so mate- 
rially interfered with the usefulness of other 
seminaries : nor any more likely to bring for- 
ward a more numerous array of men qualified 
by talents, learning, and experience, as candi- 
dates for the different offices. ‘The act has taken 
care that the Government of the country shall 
have it in their power to select the best men of 
the whole literary and scientific world for the 
office-bearers in these new colleges ; and it must 
be through extraordinary corruption, or extraor- 
dinary blundering, if competent and efficient per- 
sons are not appointed.’’ 


When will Colleges practically conducted on 
such principles be common in our country ! 





RONGE AND THE NEW REFORMATION. 


As everything relating to this great reformer 
is interesting, we publish the following article 
which is taken from the Christian Reformer. 


John Ronge, the great German Reformer, 
conceived the first Gonna that ne felt ~ 
the Church of Rome, whic was intended by 
his parents to serve, in the Wee coltecs 
at Breslau, which he had entered, in order to 
prepare for the office and duties of a Catholic 
priest. “Here,” he says, ‘‘is the brand o 
slavery deeply and painfully imprinted on the 
young man who is desirous of devoting himself 
to the task of instructing the people ; here is h 
condemned to sacred idleness ; here is his spir 
enchained by fear and piéus impositions, and 
subdued to blind obedience; here hypocrisy 
stamped upon his mind, and cold selfishness in- 
fused into his heart; and here the man ig: de- 
graded into the blind slave, and converted into a 
tool which has no will of itsown. The pain, 
the tortures of this sacrifice, are fearful. Nature 
instinetively rises against the restraint, since it 
robs men of their holiest rights, the noblest gifts 
of their Creator. Yet the slave is passive, and 
the more passive, the deeper is the grave in 
which his freedom, his manhood are buried. 
Only seldom breaks a of despair from the in- 
most heart, but is i iately suppressed under 
the tears and prayers which false piety demands. 
Every fibre in my body still trembles, when I 
think,of all the dishonor which was put upon us 







| ment, first with indifference, then with interest, 


what is that Chureh? You tremble before its 
words. Do you not know that you tremble be- 


liberty at all, we can in no case recognize othet 
limits than those prescribed by the law. The 
constitution says nothing of these limits; it 
guarantees to us full liberty of conscience ; and 
therefore, with the constitution in our hands, we 
ask free and unbounded liberty of conscience 
from the ministers, who are altogether incompe- 
tent to change, contrary to the constitution, un- 
limited into limited religious freedom. As Prot- 
estants and as citizens, we have the right to be- 
lieve and not to believe, according to our con- 
victions, and fully and openly to acknowledge 
that belief ; and therefore, also, it cannot be for- 
bidden us to converse with our fellow-believers 
touching our convictions ; to exchange and dili- 
gently to prove our opinions ; and mutually to 
inform and instruct one another. And a prohi- 
bition of meetings for this end is the more un- 
justifiable, because, judging both from the cir- 
cumstances of the case and from the experience 
of history, it is impossible to meet a religious 
tendency by physical force. Jf our efforts are 
mischievous, and if they are undermining the 
Christian faith, let them be met by spiritual 
means. Deeply impressed by the great import- 
ance of the crisis, mindful of the ancient honor 
of our names, and full of zeal for the upholding 
of our constitutional rights, we most solemnly 
protest against the above-mentioned proclamation 
and decree, and declare that with all constitu- 
a arms we will array ourselves against 
them.”’ ° 





Ci RISTIAN EXAMINER, POR MARCH. 
We doubt whether this able periodical has 
ever been conducted with greater ability or fidel- 
ity than since it has been in the hands of its pres- 
ent editors. We were particularly interested in 
the first article,—a sound scholar-like review of 
Prof. Stewart on the Apocalypse, and heartily 
sympathise with its closing remarks. 


‘*We are greatly in want of a deep, thorough, 
religious, Biblical criticism and theological liter- 
ature, to guide the young and adventurous-who 
are commencing their theological investigations. 
We want a well written “Christology,’”” which 
shall reconcile the apparent Judaism of the New 
‘Testament with the spirituality of Christ’s teach- 
ing and the real history of the Christian Church. 
With such a book in his hand as a key, the 
Apocalypse would be a much plainer book to 
the unlearned as well as the educated inquirer. 
We want a new criticism and analysis of the 





fore yourselves, for you belong to the Church 
not less than your superiors. Yet each of you 
is afraid to speak one free word in their pres- | 
ence. You are machines. You have no wills. | 
Demand your rights as men! 
**But they have, moreover, robbed you of the | 
freedom of your hearts. Love, learriage, and | 
family ties—these are taken from you by your | 
vows of celibacy. By this law your hearts are | 
estroyed. You are thus deprived of a high-' | 
minded wife, by whose love you would become | 
happier and nobler. 
‘They call themsetves fathers, teachers of the | 
people. Well then, let them show themselves | 
such. Let them aid the deep spiritual .and cor- | 
poreal misery of their fellow-citizens. They | 
first ought to engage in this work. Let them | 
come forward against the tyrannical power of the 
Roman hiearchy ; let them put an end to super- 


} 


stition, that poison of free thought, free action, 


free virtue ; let them break asunder the bonds | 
Let them finally, be convine- | 
ed that the shepherds are designed for the flock, | 
and not the flock for the shepherds.”’ | 
Within less than a year, nearly 200 congre- 
gations have been formed, to say nothing of the 
scattered thousands that think with Ronge and 
aid forward his cause in all parts of Germany. | 
Meanwhile, the Government regarded the move- 


and finally with alarm. Prussia is constitution- 
ally pledged to religious freedom, and could not, 
therefore, oppose the formation of the new 
church. It attempted to oceupy a position of 
neutrality, from which it is every day being 
more and more driven. In Saxony, blood has 
been shed. Yes! the New Reformation already 
has its martyrs. Leipsic, the great soart of 
learning, the entrepot of thought for the entire 
world of mind, has seen the blood of its citi- 
zens water the streets. And tyranny, availing 
itself of an excuse extorted from its own wicked 
act, has endeavored to make this massacre the 
occasion of abridging the rights of. religious lib- 
erty. A decree was issued commanding acqui- 
escence in the Augsburg Confession of Faith, 
which was not to be gainsaid, questioned or dis- 
cussed, but simply to be believed. This outrage 
on the rights of conscience, this attempt to re- 
vive the obsolete forms of opinion of the 16th 
ceatury, has called forth the sturdiest opposition. 
On all sides, protests are prepared and eagerly 
signed. The entire population is roused. The 
King of Saxony must yield. The subjoined 
protest will afford an idea of the spirit which 
prevails. 

“By the proclamation of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioner, published in No 173 of the Leip- 
zic Gazette, and afterwards in No 8 of the Gov- 
ernment paper, as well as by the ofder of the 
Ministers of Religion and of the Interior, dated 
July 19th, 1845, touching the prohibition of 
meetings aud assemblies which tend to question 
or assail the faith of those who adhere to the 
Augsburg Confession, we, the undersigned, as 
Protestants and as citizens, feel ourselves deeply 
injured. As Protestants we feel ourselves in- 
jured, because in this proclamation the essen- 
tial principle of Protestantism is assailed. Prot- 
estantism, according to Luther, consists in free 
inquiry into the Scriptures. This it is intended 
to deny us, and, in its place, to compel us against 
our will to adopta confession of faith which 
more than three hundred ye##» ago was drawn 
up and established with reference to that’ age, 
and with relation to political circumstances ex- 
isting at that time, and at the publication of 
which it was nowhere distinctly stated that it 
should be for ever binding om Protestant Chris- 
tianity, but only that it contained the expression 
of what was then believed. Thus the above 
principle is openly set forth even in the Augs- 
burg Confession, and the right is accorded to in- 
dividual Protestants as well as to Protestants col- 
lectively, of inquiring further, casting away the 
old and adopting the new. And it could not be 
otherwise. The founders of Protestantism, the 
authors of that confession, could not have aimed 
at liberating Christianity from the Pope, in order 
to make themselves popes, not merely during 
their lives, but for all eternity, in striving to im- 

ose thar confession as a rule of faith upon 

rotestants of all coming generations, Where- 
fore, this proclamation stands in opposition to 
Protestantism. We declare that in the Augs- 
burg Confession of Faith we find many things 

hich we cannot believe; we declare that we 
will not allow ourselves to be compelled either to 
believe these things, or, contrary to our convic- 
tions, to stimulate belief. Should the royal 
ministers of Saxony forcibly try the experiment 
| of adhering at any risk to the antiquated confes- 
sion, and so establish a royal Saxon creed and a 
royal Saxon church, we shall feel ourselves 
obliged to stand at a distance from this new reli- 
gious party, which we caunot designate by any 
other name than by that of a sect. a 

‘*But this proclamation, this. decrée, infringes 
also upon our constitutional rights. The con- 
stitution guarantees to us freedom of conscience. 
This, indeed, the ministers allow, butadd that 
the present disturbances in the Protestant Church 
step over the limits of true religious liberty. 
Passing by, for the present, the question wheth- 


access to ample libraries. _and.sufieient, 
Laveess to a roiessors cannot accomplish im- 


ome ; ; | fellow-citizens ; then they will serve themselves | 
Spain and educated for the Roman Catholic | to hold any office therein, or to partake of any jin savin: cthenn. 


priesthood. But, shocked by the superstitious | vantage or privilege thereof ; but this proviso 


rites of the Church and the unholy lives of those | .141) not be deemed to prevent the making of | | books. 


Old Testament, not skeptical and captious, but 
reverent and believing, which shall discriminate 
more atcurately thar has yet been done, be- 
tween what is divine and what is human in it.— | 
At present, the whole Bible is interpreted not 
by the increasing light of knowledge, but in ac- 
cordance with the creeds adopted in the twilight 
of the Reformation. ‘The consequence is, that 
the Bible is brought iv‘o conflict with science, 
with reason and with conscience. 

We want a new work on the Prophecies.— 
There is, at the present moment, no safe guide 


rs 


feel as if upon losing them, we should exclaim 
with Micahy ‘tye have taken away my gods, 
and what have I more?” yet let us be assured 
that, when we have understood their true na- 
ture, we shall rejoice in being released from 
them. Let us take encouragement from the re- 
ply of the truly evangelical Dr. Chandler to 
some in his day, who inquired what security 
they should have left for truth and Orthodoxy, 
when their articles of faith are gone: ‘“We shall 
have,”’ said he, ‘the sacred seriptures, those or- 
acles of the great God, and freedom and liberty 
to interpret and understand them as we can.— 
The consequence of this would be great integri- 
ty and pone of conscience in the enjoyment of 
our religious principles, union and friendshi 
among Christians, notwithstanding all their dif 
ferences in judgment, and great respect and hon- 
or to those faithful pastors, who carefully feed 
the flock of God, and lead them into pastures of 
righteousness and peace. We shall lose only 
the incumbrances of religion, our bones of con- 
tention, the shackles of our consciences, and the’ 
snares to virtue and honesty: while all that is 
substantially good and valuable, all that is truly 
divine and heavenly, would remain to entich and 
bless us.”’ 4 , 

A late learned Orthodox biographer of Bax- 
ter, in describing the result of those labors and 
struggles against ecclesiastical oppression, in 
which that great man bore so conspicuous a 
part, considers the leading principles of the ref- 
ormation as now completely settled, never again 
to be called in question. ‘‘The untenable and 
unrighteous exactions of authority,’’ he says, 
“‘were exposed, the supreme authority of the 
scriptures maintained, and the rights of con- 
science at last established. That principle stood 
forth before the world, as no longer to be dis- 
puted, that man is accountable to God only for 
all that he believes as truth, for all that he of- 
ers as worship, and for all that he practices as 
religion. This is the doctrine of the Bible, the 
dictate of enlightened reason; and lies at the 
foundation of all correct and acceptable obedi- 
ence to God. 





From a Sermon preached by the Rev. H. Montgomery, 
L. L. D., at Belfast, before the Unitarian Society, 
for the diffusion of useful knowledge, Nov. 30, 1845. 


At the head of all our errors, and the cause 
of many of them, stands a spurious Liber- 
ality, which, in our own cant, we dignify with 
the name of Christian Charity and Forbearance. 
Wearing the pleasing garb of the first of virtues, 
many excellent persons, who, not having thought 
very deeply, are easily captivated with names, 
no doubt really believe this mawkish thing to be 
genuine charity : to others, however, who think 
more correctly, it is nothing else than indiffer- 


lar Church, by atfecting to believe that a/i doc- 
irines are equally beneficial, 1f not equally true. 
Now, | tell you plainly, this is dishonesty, not 





upon that subject. The consequence is, that the 
prophetical parts of both the Old and New Tes- 
taments are complete mysteries, and are passed 
over as such by most of the readers of the Bible. 

We naturally look for such works to the 
Professors of our Theological Seminaries.— 
Parochial clergymen have neither the time nor 
the facilities for such investigations. They can 
be successfully pursued only by those who have 
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weakness ; and no man need attempt to cloak 
over his time-serving by the use of bland phrase- 
ology, or by alleging that we preachers often 
declare, that there is salvation for good men, in 
ali Churches. We do declare it, and we rejoice 
to believe it, too, with all our hearts, and souls, 
and minds. Such a belief is a source of un- 
speakable comfort to us amidst the various con- 
flicting creeds of the world ; and, consequently, 





possibilities. ‘Their ordinary duties may be as 
arduous as those of the parochial clergymen, and 
leave them as little time for the composition of 
Theological Schools therefore look back 
to the community for support. patronage and en- 
largement. The liberality which has so largely 
endowed the Theological Institution at Anddver 
we consider worthy of all praise. It is only by 
the division of labor, created by a number of 
Professorships, that leisure ean be afforded to 
each for independent investigation. 

Would that our own School had five Profes- 
sors, instead of two! Would that we could 
bear a larger part in creating the theological lit- 
erature which is to form the religious opinions 
of the rising millions of our growing country!” 
G. W. B. 


NO CREEDS. 


‘*The brightness with which the evidence of 
the Christian religion shines,’’ says Dr. Gerard, 
the late learned professor of divinity at Aber- 
deen, ‘‘will always beara proportion to the pu- 
rity in which that religion is preserved. It ma 
be so much corrupted, that the compounded, 
adulterated form, which assumes the name of 
Chrstianity, connot be defended. Christians 
have in many instances loaded their religion with 
absurdities to which reason cannot be reconciled, 
and which, by being confounded with the gos- 
pel, obscure its evidence. Corruptions of Chris- 
tianity stain its evidence, as it were, with a dim 
varnish, which is of the more dangerous conse- 
quence, because it is not suspected to be a var- 
nish, but mistaken for the genuine color, and 
even reckoned by some the most beautiful part 
of the Christian system.”’ 

‘*Every person who is at all acquainted with 
the subject knows, that infidels have derived 
their most plausible objections against the ex- 
cellence and utility of the gospel from the cor- 
ruptions with which Christianity is blended in 
the popish religion, and from the remains of the 
tenets and spirit thence arising, which still ad- 
here to many protestants. ‘These have given 
them occasion to represent the gospel as a .dis- 
putatious system of dry, speculative, intricate, 
abstruse opinions; as promoting a spirit of super- 
stition, irrational and abject, and as giving coun- 
tenance to priestcraft and usurpation over the 
consciences of men.”’ 

Testimonials of this nature in behalf of the 
pure bible, as our standard in religion, might be 
multiplied to almost any extent from the writings 
of those who have brought to the defence and 
exposition of it the deepest piety and learning.— 
We will add one more, in this connexion, which 
can never be too often repeated. 

“The Bible. the Bible only,’’ says the immor- 
tal Chillingworth, ‘‘is the religion of protes- 
tants. I, for my part, after along and, I 
verily believe and hope, impartial search of the 
true way to eternal happiness, do profess plainly 
that I cannot find any rest for the sole of my foot 
but upon this rock only. This therefore, and 
this only I have reason to believe; this I will 
profess; according to this I will live, and for this 
if there be occasion, I will, not only bree 9 
but even gladly lose my life, though I shoul 
sorry that Christians should take it from me. I 
will take no man’s liberty of judgment from him; 
neither shall any man take mine from me. | 
will think no man the worse man, or the worse 
Christian; I will Jove no man the less for differ- 
ing in opinion from me. And what measure I 
mete to others, | expect from them again. 
am fully assured that God does not, and there- 
fore that man ought not to require any more of 
any man than this, to believe the scripture to be 
God’s word, to endeavor to find the true sense 
of it, and to live according to it.’’ 

How happy would it be for the Christian 
world, if all who profess to be followers of the 
meek ant lowly Jesus would adopt these noble 
sentiments, discard all human tests of Orthodoxy, 
and, in the spirit of their blessed master, labor 
to advance the work of reformation according to 
the pure word of God, till all their churches are 
restored to the standard of apostolical purity in 
doctrine and worship. Let us do our part in 





tianity requires, on the subject of opinion. 

it does not follow, because I am tolerant to an- 
other man’s unavoidable error, that I should 
consider it to be as valuable as my own positive 
truth, any more than my not blaming a man for 
being ignorant, deformed, or unfortunate, should 
cause me to undervalue the blessings of knowl- 
edge, a sound constitution, and earthly pros- 
perity. ? 

* * * * * 


Another error, nearly allied to that which I 
have endeavored to expose, is a shrinking, on 
the part of many, from the name of Unitarian. 
‘**They would rather,’ they say, “be called, 
simply, Christians; for Unitarian is a word of 
reproach with many, and prevents them from 
lending a candid ear to our statement.’’ Now, 
brethren, I like honesty and plain-dealing in all 
things—and especially in religion. I would 
scorn to catch any man by stratagem or smooth 
words. We are Unitarians, and why not avow 
it openly’ Why shrink from it, as if there 
were something in our opinions of which we 
feel that we ought to be ashamed? Unitarian 
is a generic name, describing, more correctly 
than any other, the class of Christians to which 
we belong. But; by adopting it, I have been 
told, we identify ourselves with the views of 
Anti-supernaturalists, and Deniers of Inspiration. 
Be it so. I admit it to be an evil, and one of 
which our enemies often take an undue advan- 
tage. We must, then, explain our own Unita- 
rianism—remembering, that, by adopting the 
indefinite name of Christians, we might be ex- 
posed to more grievous, and, certainly, to far 
more numerous, imputations of error. Of Uni- 
tarians, there are but two or three subdivisions— 
of Christians, there are, perhaps, one hundred, 
To adopt the general name of Christian is, 
therefore, I fear, in most cases, but a timid way 
of escaping from some difficulty or inconven- 
ience, in which a more distinctive appellation 
might involve us. Besides, emphatically call- 
ing ourselves Christians is a virtual assumption, 
that those who differ from us are not Christians, 
Let us, then, be at once honest and unassuming; 
and although Unitarianism may now, with- 
many, be a term of reproach, let us, instead of 
shrinking from it, agg we were ashamed of our 
faith, illustrate it our arguments, our in- 
tegrity, and our li that it may become an 
appellation of hon@gf and distinction, in our na- 
tive land, as it has already become in America, 
where the brightest lights of literature and sci- 
ence, and the noblest advocates of human rights 
and social advancement, glory in the name of 
Unitarians ! 
A kindred’error to those just exposed, is the 
horror of Sectartanism, which many among us 
really feel, or affect to feel. Now, brethren, if 
we be not sectarians, i. e., a branch separated 
from the general body of Christians, what are 
we! Are we Roman Catholics, or Episcopali- 
an Protestants? Why, is it 1.ot upon the ye 
ground of our ‘‘having discovered a more excel- 
lent way,’’ and consequently, being a sect, that 
we seek others to join us? And shall we dis- 
honestly put up false colors, or meanly raise a 
neutral flag? Would this be honest, manly, or 
worthy of Christians? So far from doing away 
with distinctions, I would render them more 
clear and definite. ‘There is something anima- 
ting and useful in them; for they promote in- 
quiry and exertion—the sifting of the wheat 
from the chaff. The outery against sectarianism 
is, no doubt, increased, by the unbecoming acri- 
mony, which different denominations too gener- 
ally manifest towards each other. But, secta- 
rianism is not necessarily uncharitable ; and it 
ought no more to make men dislike or persecute 
each other, than their distinct departments, in 
trades or professions. For my own part, I sol- 
emnly declare, that 1 entertain no more enmity 
towards my Catholic, Episcopalian, or Calvinis- 
tic brethren, as such, than I entertain towards 
them as merchants, or lawyers, or as ‘respecta- 
ble Christian gentlemen : and, yet, I am a de- 
termined sectarian—ready to nail my colors to 
the mast? I cannot suppress my conviction, 
that the outery so often raised amongst us 
ainst sectarianism, and against our too zealous 
efforts to enlarge our sect, frequently proceeds 
from a timid or worldly spirit, which does not 
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this great work. However attached we may be 





er limited religious liberty is not much rather a 








in the seminary, and of the unworthy treatment 


milder form of religious intolerance than religious 


to any human articles of faith, even should we 


wish to be too distinetly committed with an un- 
popular creed, in the event of convenience or 


ence to the cause of truth, or the offspring of a | 
timid and worldly spirit, which endeavors to — 
turn aside the reproach belonging to an unpopu- | 


interest recommending a change of religious con- 
nexion, 
. * * *- * : 
Brethren, we must quit this playing fast-and- 
loose with conscienee, especially in our fami- 
lies—this undervaluing of fixed and* rational 
principles ; and, although the shaking of the 
tree may cause a few rotten fruit to drop off, 
those that remain will be all the fairer and sound- 
er. This honest, manly, Christian course does 
not imply abuse of our opponents, but fidelity to 
the truth of God. Wihy are we what we are, 
unless we consider ourselves to be right and 
others wrong: and how can we so effectually 
exhibit the loveliness of truth, as b frist con- 
trasting it with the uncomeliness of error ! 
_ Wherever neutral preaching has been tried, 
it has signally failed. I could name twenty, 
ay, fifty Congregations lost, in whole or in part, 
to rational Christianity, by such gentle breath- 
ings of the gospel trumpet—by the unworthy 
timidity of Unitarian ministers, and the lamen- 
table indifference to truth which necessarily 
sprung up amongst their people. On the cou 
trary, in every ‘ ion where 
“spoke boldly thie e of God,”’ and, 
candidly, though without bitterness, contrasted 
gospel truth with human error, our opinions 
have continued to increase and abound. 
* * * * 7 
One of the most grievous errors which we 
commit arises from the impatience with which 
we view the slow advance of our opinions. We 
think of their scripturality, of their intrinsic ex- 
cellence, of their enlarged benevolence, of their 
peculiar tendencies to render man good and hap- 
py; and then we murmur, and assume that 
some parties must be greatly in fault, or such 
exalted and sanctifying principles would not oc- 


tian world. This feeling is very natural, but 
not very just; and, assuredly, it tends, in no 
smal] degree, to increase the evil which it de- 
plores. Now, brethren, we ought to reflect, 
that the progress of truth has always been most 
rendiaen slow, and the tenaeity of error ex- 
ceedingly great. Even Christianity itself, 
though watered by the dews of Divine grace, 
has not, even nominally, spread over one-third of 
the earth, in eighteen hundred years: and, if 
we speak of its real, practical, rational exten- 
sion, how trifling have been its inroads upon the 
wide dominions of error and of sin! Why, 
then, brethren, should we feel impatient and 
disappointed, because, owing to all the external 
and internal impediments which I have agro 
out, we have been able to. do so little for the 
cause of truth and holiness? 











‘CHARGE AT THE INSTALLATION OF REY. 
MR. FOSDICK. 


, BY REV. N. L. FROTHINGHAM, D. D. 


| £ You request me, Sir, to address to you what 
+ is called the Charge, on this occasion. Ican see 
j}no reason why I should be excused from the 
‘service. I feel no right to decline it. I might 
' tell you that our Congregational usage does not 
| insist upon this part of the ceremony, when a 
| minister of the gospel, who has been ordained 
, before, only resumes his labors in a new place. 
| He was exhorted to be faithful to his trust, when 
| he first assumed it ; and that might seem enough. 
' But we all need to be reminded daily ; and there 
{is certainly no objection to your choosing the 
; manner in which these solemn exercises shall 


we blame no man, and we would injure no man also, that there-ere 
me como TDiect of opinion. Bat, posuon here; yan. : With our 
’ 


i cult to perform this dUt¢ WHEE wid pared niena2, 
j and freedom thatit demands. But it would be 
‘ the poorest of apologies for shrinking from any 
| duty, that it was delicate or hard. I will allude 
| no further, then, to either of these considerations, 
| except to say that they will give shape to the 
| few words that I have now to speak. Since you 
have already received the general charge to be 
| faithful as a Christian minister, I shall avoid all 
, generalities. They would not seem suitable to 
| this new occasion. And if there are any circum- 
| Stances that give a special interest to our assemb- 
' ling here to-day, I shall rather speak with direct 
+ reference to them, than utter ambiguous lan- 
| guage, or resort to timid reservations. Any ex- 
| pressions that may sound over-earnest you will 
| ascribe to the nature of the subject, and not to 
sy mistrust of you. 
charge you, then, first of all, to preach 
| Christ’s Gospet in this place ;—not your wis- 
‘dom, but his; not your speculations, but his 
faith. Be the servant of his steady and ever- 
| lasting truth ;—nat of the opinions of theorists ; 
| not of the measures of any partial combinations ; 
| not of the passions of any local or temporary 
| strife. Be the minister of the New Testament ; 
to enforce all its great doctrines, aud diffuse its 
beautiful spirit among men. Do not narrow it 
down to the pattern of your own conceit. Do 
not vapor it away into loose abstractions, or 
heated and painted extravagances. Set forth 
the Christ of the Bible, and look for no other, 
and know of no other,—for there is no other. 
Preach not yourself, but him; him, the chosen 
and sent; lim, the crucified, and risen, and as- 
cended : him, the power and counsel,‘the reveal- 
ed testimony and Jove of God ; him, your master, 
or why are you here to speak in his name ! him, 
through whom a divinely attested religion has 
been transmitted to us and to our children, or 
what have you to do in his church? him, the way 
to the father and life from the dead. I charge 
you, do your part to keep up this doctrine in the 
world ; a world that is to be saved, as I believe, 
neither by any fierce philanthropy, however 
new, nor by any scofling philosophy, however 
old, but by the Gospel of the Son of God. 
Maintain that religion, both as a belief and an 
institution ; as a covenant of merciful authority 


j 
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made, and not left for you to make, or to try 
what you can make of it. 

Speak according-to the Scriptures. Let them 
be your guide, for you will else be yourself but a 
blind one. You are set for their defence. I 
charge you to mark that. They are to be ex- 
posed to no —— and to suffer no betrayal 
in your hands. ou are to explain their ob- 
scurer parts, as well as you can, into a just un- 
derstanding. You are not to explain their clear- 
est meaningsaway. Give no encouragement, by 
your manner of using them, to the pride of the 
skeptical, or the jeers of the half instructed. 1 
do not tell you that all the parts of them have 
the same kind of truth, or the same degree of 
importance. But they are united in one series 
of sacred lessons ; and each portion is entitled to 
some consideration, for what the whole is com- 
bined to express. As the hewn wood and the 
baked clay, that go to compose the temple of the 
Most High, are holy because they belong to the 
building, so the least of these should have their 
proportions of reverence for the sake of the name 
that is enshrined in their sanctuary. Come to 
this people in the fulness of their most blessed 
communications. And if at any time—you will 
pardon me, Sir, a°supposition that must be pain- 
ful to you—you should be led into other and op- 
posite views of what they contain, come no more 
at all. I deny to no one who claims it the 
Christian name, on account of whatever con- 
structions he may put upon them. I would dis- 
tinguish as broadly as any can, his eritical opin- 
ions from his religious character and moral worth. 
But if you find nothing in these books but an ac- 
| cidental collection of questionable writings, and 
a tissue of traditionary mistakes ; if the English 
Deism. or the German Naturalism, which are 


your reading in them ; if the story of Jesus be- 
comes to you but an embellished legend, with 
nothing of any inspired authority, and nothing 
out of the usual course ; I then charge you to 
bear that witness, if you must bear it, in some 
other place. If religion is turnéd into a looses 





cupy so inconsiderable a position in the Chris- © 


between heaven and earth; as something already .. 


substantially the same thing, are the results of, 
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form of free-thinking or radicalism, I do not know 
why there should be a church over its head. It 
can lose itself in the universal, the absolute, the 
insane, without the solemuities of a ritual. ‘It 
can scatter itself among the debates of the news- 
papers and the passions of the streets, without 
the help of ordinances. If a revolutionary social- 
ism is to take the place of the regenerating 
Word ; if mankind are to be redeemed by what a 
lively French professor has lately called ‘‘ the 
gospel of Voltaire’’; that io qrapel whieh you 
were not invited here to spread. 

I charge you, further, to be a preacher of 
riGHTEOUSNESS. Give free scope to the princi- 
ple, that a good life is the great condition of ac- 
ceptance with God ; and ineuleate it with all the 
pains you can bestow. While you maintain 
sound doctrine, insist upon the Christian virtues 
as the most precious fruits of doctrine. Show 
that you make more account of duties than opin- 
ions. But in doing this, do not slight the impor- 
tance of correct religious persuasions. That is 
one of the shallowest errors of an ultra liberality. 
You have been ordained for the truth, as well as 
for virtue’s sake ; to hold up the promise togeth- 
er with the law ; and while you exhort men to 
obedience, to confirm them in the faith that best 
leads them to obey. Let your discourse prefer a 
practical bearing to a theoretic or controversial 
one, Point it at the heart and the conscience, 
rather than amuse with it the intellectual curigs- 
ity of men.. Rebuke vice and wrong as you see 
fitting occasion to do it and the right way to do 
it, whether they are of a public or private nature, 
whether they are in high or low places. Be not 
afraid to speak out the earnest convictions of your 
mind, on all subjects of social, moral, or religious 
duty, 

You may he told that you will not be permit- 
ted to be thus guided by your sense of right; that 
you are to be debarred from that ministerial priv- 
ilege ; that youare to be exempted from that 
ministerial obligation ; that there are some top- 
ies interdicted tp you, and some offences which 
you must lay no hand on. Sir, I do not believe 
this. You do not believe it. You would not 
have come to stand where you are to-day, if you 
had believed it. I charge you not to act as if 
you did believe i.t Be not afraid to bear witness 
earnestly and aloud, as your best convictions and 
feelings prompt. If your manner of doing this 
is intemperate, or imperious, or insulting, or in 
any respect unwise, you are likely to hear from 
it; whether you speak in one desk or another.— 
And it is best you should. The pulpit is free ; 
but so are the congregation. You would not con- 
tend, I suppose, for an unbridled freedom, that 
acknowledges no decent restraints ; or for an ex- 
clusive freedom, that would leave none for oth- 
ers. There is an independence that aims at des- 
potism ; that not content with its rights, becomes 
invasive, and would dictate to the rest of the 
world. I charge you neither grasp at its power, 
nor submit to its pretension. ‘This is a responsi- 
ble liberty like every other. If it exceeds the 
bounds of propriety, or good sense, or good tem- 
per, it will be in some way told thatit does. And | 
this, too, is as it oughtto be. Discharge your 
duty and take the consequences. That duty is 
as likely to be honored, and that duty as likely 
to be blest here, as anywhere. If they should | 
not be, let your patience endure it. And if you| 
should ever suffer inconvenience or annoyance | 
from the clashing of your opinions with the opin- | 
ions of other persons, I need not charge you 
avoid the burlesque of applying to yourself any 
sacrificial language, or of assigning to yourself a } 
place among those heroie confessors who, not | 
clad in eomfort, and protéction, and popular favor, | 
but in bloody and blazing shirts confessed to the | 
death. 

Respect the appropriate bounds of your own 
province. Ifyou esteem them too narrow for 
you, you have not yet succeeded in understand- 
ing them. Have acare how you turn your se- 
leet work of a spiritual guide into that ofa schemer 
anda partisan. Proclaim righteousness—pure, 
impartial, universal. But the zeal of that right- 
eousness cannot have too little in it of the earth- 
ly fire that smokes and scorches; and you will 
not forget ¢he words of the apostle James, that 
‘** the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of 
them that make peace." 

Those words lead me to the last point that I 
wish to present. yore tae tee ge wenn 
of prace-tothia people. Brive tho dispositions 
of itin your own breast. Send them abroad, as 
the wings of a dove,round the whole circle where 
you stand pleading in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. Love is the law’s félfilment and the gos- 
pel’s glory. Let your discipleship be known by 
your overflowing measure of that. ‘* Where 
strife is, there is confusion and every evil work.”’ 
But *‘ the servant of the Lord must not strive ; 
but be gentle unto all, patient in meekness, in- 
structing those that oppose themselves.’’ ‘* A 
bishop,’’-—and you are a bishop, so far as you 
are called to be an overseer in this portion of the 
Lord’s domain,—must not be ‘“ self-willed,’’— 
‘*no striker.’’ By that last phrase, the Apostle 
means the same thing that he said just before : 
You must not be contentious. ‘There are strokes 
of the pen and of the tongue, that areas irritat- 
ing as those of the armed hand,and as inconsistent 
with the temper of your profession. Use your 
office to unite, and not to divide ; to reconcile and 
not to embitter ; to heal and notto wound. At- 
tract strangers if you can, by the Jovely grace of 
your doctrine and example. ‘luke care, at least, 
how you estrange friends. Bring here no dispo- 
sition even to inquire into past troubles. Let 
them go down the wind, and be no more heard 
of. Open no avenue, leave no room for any new 
agitation to come in. Fill this temple, where 
you are to speak openly ,—fill the paths of your 
ministerial walk, where your speech will be more 
low and confidential ,—with the spirit of brother- 
ly kindness. I charge you to have no dispute 
with your people. If you cannot remain with- 
out controversy, depart in good-will. If from 
whatever cause, your position should beéome un- 
happy to you, or unservicedble to them, offer 
the resignation of your place. That is always 
within your competency and can never be im- | 
proper in any one. If the offer is declined, and 
the separation that you propose is affectionately 
deprecated, you will be consoled and remain ; 
and if it is willingly aceepted, it is time that you 
retired. Icharge you to ‘follow after the things 
that make for peace, and things wherewith one 
may edify another.*’ Lead the flock by the wa- 
ters that are at the same time living and still.— | 
Seek their nourishment in pastures that are green, 
for there is enough elsewhere of thoms and bri-} 
ers. And may the great Shepherd of souls guide 
you and thein to truth, and righteousness, and 
rest ! 7 
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A PLEASANT SURPRISE. 

A young man of eighté@n or twenty, a student 
in & university, took a walk one day with a pro- 
fessor, who was commonly called the student's 
friend, such was his kindness to the young man 
whose office it was to instrnet. 

While they were walking together, and the 
professor was seeking to lead the conversation 
to grave subjects, they saw a pair of old shoes 
lying in their path, which they supposed to be- 
long to a poor man who was at work close by, 
and who had nearly finished his day’s work. ~ 

The young student turned to the professor 
saying, **Let us play the mana trick; we will 
hide his shoes, and conceal ourselves behind 
those buskes, and watch his perplexity when he 
cannot find them.” 

‘‘My dear friend,’’ answered the professor, 
“we must never amuse ourselves at the expense 
of the poor. But you are rich, and you may 
give yourself a much greater pleasure by means 
of this poor man. Put a dollar into each shoe, 
and then we will hide ourselves.”’ 

The student did so, and then* placed himself 
with the professor behind the bushes close by, 
through which they could easily watch the la- 
borer, and see whatever wonder or joy he might 
express. 

The poor man had soon finished his work, and 
came across the field to the pauh, where he had 
left his coat and shoes. While he put on the 
coat, he slipped one foot into one of his shoes; 
but feeling something hard, he stooped down and 
found the dollar. Astonishment and wonder 








lar? His feelings overcame him; he fell upou 
his kness, looked up to heaven and uttered alow 
a fervent thanksgiving, in which he spoke of his 
wife, sick and helpless, and his children without 
bread, whom this timely bounty from some un- 
known hand would save from perishing. 

The young man stood there deeply affeeted, 
and tears filled his eyes. 

‘‘Now,”’ said the professor, ‘‘are you not 
much better pleased than if you had played your 
intended trick.”’ 

“«( dearest sir,”’ answered the youth, ‘‘you 
have taught me a lesson now that | will never 
forget. I feel now the truth of the words which 
I never before understood, ‘it is better to give 
than to receive.” 

We should never approach thé poor “but with 
the wish to do them good. 
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In taking charge of the Christian Register we 
have only to say, that we shall strive to make it 
worthy of its past history, of the cause in which it 
is engaged, and of the support which it receives; 
and that, without the assistance which Wwe are 
encouraged to expect from some of our ablest 
writers, we should hardly dare to hope for any 
considerable measure of success. 

Liberty of opinion without licentiousness, the 
severity of Christian truth with the gentleness of 
Christian love, purity in the heart and holiness 
in the life—these are the endsto which we would 
gladly consecrate our strength. And if at any 
timé we may seem to leave the quiet sanctuary, 
in which the highest religious thoughts and emo- 
tions are supposed to dwell, let it be remember- 
ed, that the great sphere of Christian discipline 
as well as of Christian duty, has been appointed 
to us in the midst of a world not yet wholly re- 
deemed from sin, and that it is only by a con- 
stant warfare with evil in its ever changing 
forms, that we may hope te extend the kingdom 
of truth or to establish the throne of righteous- 
ness upon the earth. 


DR. PUTNAM’S DISCOURSE AT THE HOLLIS 
STREET INSTALLATION. 


No Sermon for several years has been so | 





much the topie of conversation as this, or has | 


drawn forth stronger expressions both of appro- 
It is a bold defence of | 


naked, independent congregationalism,—main- | 


bation and dissent. 


taining that each particular congregation is com- 


petent to the management of its own affairs, and 
that extended 


no ecclesiastical body, | 
whether council or association, should have any 


more 


| 


encouragement. If an idea has existed, that 
they are something more, let that false idea be 
dispelled. But do not break them up. They 
too, at least some of them, are among the few 
things which have come down from our fathers. 
If they have objectionable features, let those de- 
fective parts be removed. We see little foree in 
what Dr. Putnam has said against them as 
Local Associations, including the ministers of 
certain churches as such, because they are the 
ministers of those churches with no other ground 
of sympathy or union. As long as these asso- 
ciations have no exclusive rights, no property, 
no authority, the control of no churches or es- 
tablished lectures, but are entirely free, we see 
no evil likely to arise, to which every association 
of ministerial brethren may not be exposed. A 
troublesome member, if he have any delicacy of 
feeling, will have no inducement to remain after 
the sympathy, which is the only source of plea- 
sure or profit and the only real bond of union 
among them, has ceased to bind him to his 
brethren, 

While, therefore, we acknowledge the ability 

of the discourse before us, and the truth of its 

leading positions, we must say that it seems te 
us strength applied to matters of very little prac- 
tical importance. And of this the writer him- 
self seems to be more than half conscious. Our 
fathers, he says, ‘* put away all that constitutes 
a visible, ecclesiastical unity among the church- 
es. They did great things, but they did not 
quite complete their work. They left us a little 
to do, and but a little. *** They laid the axe 
at the root of the old ecclesiastical tree ; they cut 
it down and removed the trunk ;—I only suggest 
the removal of a few dissevered and _perishing 
branches, that still remain to cumber the ground 
and choke the new and better growth.’’ These 
‘‘dissevered and perishing branches’ are too 
slight and too much wasted to cause much good 
or harm ; but may they not do a little to shield the 
young roots from the scorching heat and search- 
ing frost, and, as they slowly perish of them- 
selves, may they not be absorbed into the earth 
and contribute something to the nourishment of 
*“the new and better growth ?”’ 

In two ways this discourse, we believe, will 
do much good, though less we must think than 
if it set out from the right point. It must effec- 
tually check the disposition among a portion of 
our body to assume a more organized, denomina- 
tional character, and it must help to disabuse 
men of false and exaggerated ideas in respect to 
the constitution and nature of the different eccle- 
siastical relations among us. 

The sermon is full of noble thoughts nobly ex- 


pressed, some of which we hope to give next} 


week. 


ceived, I propose to reply in the following pages.” 
Certainly I intended to convey the idea that I 
had not replied to them before. 

Tshould hope that theheading of the ninth let- 
ter ‘an overflow of feeling,” has seemed 
to no one like ‘‘ironicalmockery.”’ It was in- 
tended in the sincerity o my heart, as an apology 
for the strong expressims which the letter of 
‘my beloved friend” qntained. As for pub- 
lishing ‘‘the extracts’? without the consent or 
knowledge of the writes, | am sorry that they 
feel so sore upon the subject. But I thought 
then, and I still think, hat so long as I preserv- 
ed a strict concealment of their authorship, I 
was not violating conidence. I merely made 
them speak out, in tleir own language, what 
nearly the whole comnunity of Charleston were 
saying. ,But 1 do no much wonder that they 
are startled, or as thewriter of the communica- 
tion expresses it, ‘‘shecked’’ to see in print what 
they have written. 

But now, I come tea graver charge, namely, 
that of misrepresentaion. ‘The writer says,— 
‘* the further injustic: is done,of publishing these 
letters piece-meal, sanetimes strangely jumbled 
together, sometimes disjointed and isolated— 
the contexts sepanted from the texts, and 
sometimes in a juxtaposition which presents any 
other meaning than hat designed by théir auth- 
ors.”” This charge unhesitatingly and abso- 
lutely deny. The qiginal letters are still in my 
possession,and I asstre you, and mostespecially in 
regard to the present complainant, that, with the 
exception of having softened some harsh features 
by omissions the injustice of which the writer 
complains has not been done, and, if lean at all 
understand the English language, I have not 
presented ‘‘iny other meaning than that design- 
ed by their aithors.”’ This fact it would be ex- 
ceedingly eaty to preve. 

I believe tis is all Ihave to say, except to 
protest against the practice of attempting to turn 
attention fron a work by casting personal cen- 
sure and odin upon its author. My book is, 
however, bere the public, and on its own mer- 
its must stan¢ or fall ; I will merely remark,how- 
ever, that I nve never doubted the expediency 
nor the corre:tness of the course I pursued in re- 
gard to its publication. If] am mistaken, I am, 
at least, honest in the thing. 





LAST WEEL OF OUR SAVIOR’S MINISTRY. 


One great reason why we are so skeptical in 
respect to the fact of the Gospels, is that we 
have no clear understanding of their order and 
connection. The most convincing argument for 
their reality, sto place them distinctly before 


us from day 1o day justas they occurred. It is 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS. 


‘The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the labor- 
ers are few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest.”? Very often do thesejaffecting words of 
our Savior come up to our minds as we reflect 
on the condition and wants of society. Where 
are the teachers, who are to go forth and free 
the world from the superstition and unbelief, the 
worldliness and selfishness, which are all around 
ust We see sect contending against sect, some 
striving to bind the church again with forms and 
creeds which the intelligence of the age has out- 
grown,’and others laboring as earnestly to break 
away all the restraint of an authoritative revela- 
tion from God, and to set us and our children 
afloat on the stormy, boundless sea of human 
speculation. Is there, between these mad ex- 
tremes, no place, where men, without binding 
themselves to an authority, which the intellect 
cannot recognise, and without giving up the sa- 
cred associations and the faith to which the heart 
clings, may live in the light of God’s truth and 
die in the assurance of his love? Such a place 
we most certainly believe there is, where the’ in- 
tellect and the heart, finding all that they need, 
may rejoice to do their daily work. It offers all 
the liberty which man can ask since it acknow]- 
edges no restraints but those which God has im- 
posed. ‘Thousands are longing for such a place 
of freedom and security, of action and rest, of 
thought and belief. But who shall define to 
them its limits! Who shall lead them by its 
still waters, or guide them into its fields of la- 
bor? 

We want religious teachers—men of pure lives 
and warm sympathies, but men also thoroughly 
educated—men who, from their intellectual train- 
ing and especially their theological knowledge, 
are able to meet the wants of the age and to pre- 
sent the truth as it is in Jesus in its simplicity, 
with clearness and with power. But where 
shall they be found? Pray ye the Lord of the 
harvest that he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest ? 





We commence today a series of three or four 
articles on the Epistle to the Romans. We be- 
lieve them to be the result of much and careful 
study. They have little of the glow and enthu- 
siasm of St. Paul’s writings; but are faithfully 
what they purport to be,—an abstract of the 
Epistle, and, though they fail to notice many 
important points which had only a subsidiary 
place in the Apostles’ mind, they do seem to us 
to bring out very clearly the one prominent idea 
of the Epistle. We ought to add that their 
| condensed abstract can be neither interesting nor 





authority over it, or any right to interfere with | The Right Hand of fellowship by Mr. Rob- 

7 | bins, and the Address to the people by Dr. Gan-| 
‘ g us| ; mT . 

found among *| net, we hope to notice next week. The Charge | 


and that whatever semblance 


be 


its concerns ; 


such an authority is now to 





is mischievous, and ought to be abolished. We 5 ie P 
ervreihe a ough Obs “| will be found entire in our paper of to-day. 
heard the sermon, and have since read it. It is | 

stamped with its author’s power. It is clear, + 

earnest, direct, manly and forcible. It has im- |} MRS. DANA’S LETTERS. 


pressed us more than anything that he has be- | We suppose that no controversial work which 
fore published with a sense of the intellectual | has appeared for some time among us has pro- 
strength of the writer. And yet, for the life of | duced, and is still to produce, so strong an im- 
us, we canhot get up any strong interest in the | pression on many minds as Mrs. Dana’s Letters. 


subject. 





Had it been delivered in any other de- | There is so much to convince the understanding, | 


nomination, it would have had a tremendous | and at the same time so gentle a spirit and so| 


meaning. But delivered where it was, it seem-| much depth of feeling, that it must reach and | 


ed to us then, and it now seems, like a mighty | subdue many minds that would resist a work of | 





man putting forth all his strength in one mas- more severely theological character. It is not | 
terly effort to sever the last rotten fibre of a cord | strange. therefore.that it should be barshly snok- 
ence usea w vind heavy vuTcens on men Ss) en o Dy those who are opposer to! prinerp es, | 


shoulders, but now only a worn out relic or) and who see the influence which it is likely to 


memento, which a child might tear in pieces. have. We are glad of an opportunity to give to| 

We assent most heartily to every one of Dr. | our readers extracts from a private letter of Mrs 
Putnam’s prominent positions. But applying | Dana’s, in reference to some of the charges that 
In a matter of so 
make in the ecclesiastical relations at present ex- | much delicacy and involving so many of the ten- | 
Take the strongest | der feelings which bind a lady to her nearest | 


case which he has put—that of ordaining coun- 


them all to practice, what change should we! have been made against her. 


isting in our denomination? 
friends, we do not wonder that she should be | 
cils. All the authority which they seem to have 
is delegated to them by the Church and Society 
which ask their presence,—which in fact create 


very sensitive to charges, such as those to which | 
she refers. But we do not see how any one can | 
| cast his eye over the book without feeling by | 
them and point out the work which they are to 


and, as soon as that specific work is done, 


what a spirit of forbearance it is pervaded. 
do ; In her letter, which is a private one to a friend, 
their very existence, as an ecclesiastical body, is | she says, “I received yesterday through the 
They are, therefore, neither self- kindness of a friend, a copy of * the Watchman 
created nor self-sustained. And while they ex- | 
ist, they exercise no authority, they claim none. 
On the contrary they expressly acknowledge,— 


at least where we have happened to be present, 





at an end. 


I should not think it worth 


| while to trouble you with any letter on the sub-| 
| ject, if the writer had not demanded, as an act of 


and Observer’ of March 5th, containing a notice 
of my recent work. 


they have expressly acknowledged the entire | ‘common justice’ that those Unitarian papers 
competency of the Society to choose ard settle | which had noticed the work, should also pub- 
its own minister, and of course have disclaimed | lish his article. I do not know what course you 
any right on their part beyond that of advisers to will pursue, nor am I sure that the article mer- 
prevent or to defer the ordination. They may | its any reply, but 1 have thought it best to call 
wish to know something about the man whom | your attention to some points which may escape 
they are to welcome into the field of their mas- | your observation. The article, without doubdt, 





for this reason that we regard Dr. Carpenter's | profitable, unless read, or rather studied, chapter 
Harmony of tie Gospels as the strongest evi- by chapter, in connexion with the Epistle itself. 
dence that can be given for their authenticity. | We believe that no part of the Bible is so inef- 
But besides the argument, itis good for us to! fectively translated as the Epistles, and we know 
call up clearly before our minds the acts of our | of few better services that could now be rendered 
Savior’s life. 


it brings them home to usas real, | to Theology, than aclear, warm, vigorous ver- 


living events. We propose, therefore, occasion- | sion of St. Paul's writings into an Anglo-Saxon 


ally, when it can be done, to give a summary of | dialect. 
what took place on each day of the week corres- 
ponding to that after our paper is published ; 
and would recommend to those who would study 
the Scriptures thoroughly, to read the passages 
referred to from day to day as the events oceur- | 


For the Register. 


AN ABSTRACT OF PAUL’S EPISTLE TO THE 
ROMANS. 

“i | We know little of the Christian Church at 

ed, till each event in the proper order of its suc- | Rome before Paul addressed his Epistle to it. 

|The names of those who first preached the 


| Gospel in the eternal city, and the time when 
voun anmne rergotten. Uur 


| knowledge of its size, of the materials of which 
| it was compared, and of the degree of knowledge 
| and intelligence which it possessed, is all deriv- 
|ed from a few scattered hints found in the Epis- 


ieee \tle itself. That it contained many members of 
asted | ‘ athe : . 
2 Jewish origin, is evident from what we know of 
about fifteen months, or from the latter part of | ie a ; by : 
, : : cs |the constitution of other similar Churches at 
January till near the middle of April in the fol- | ; ‘ ; “gp : 
HPT | that period, from the design of the Epistle itself, 
owing year. | > - : 
: . és ; z jand from the manner in which the Apostle 
he first Saturday in April (the Jewish Sab- | . “wan 
| quotes the sacred books of the Jews, referring 





cession is alive to them. We would recommend 


also in this connection, a particular reference to 
the geovraphy of Palestine. , 
is Raver and its vieiity. 


ponding to.that on which we now enter is crowd- 


d eaenerially a 
e week corres- 


wanene Sena RENEE y FREE OD 


solemn in the 
We ought, perhaps, to add that 
our Savior’s ministry is supposed by Dr. Car- 


ed with events and is the most 
Christian year. 


penter, whom we shall follow, to have 


bath) Jesus visits Zaccheus at Jericho, and 
2 pe: |to them as to books, whose contents were well 
probably passes the night there. The parable 


(1, 27.) | known, and well understood by those whom he 
/ a pin laddressed. That there were Gentile converts 
Sunday, he leaves Jericho, curing the blind |. _ ; ; : : . 
|in the Church, is also evident from the design of 
men as he goes out from the city, and sups at! i <1 
’ |the Epistle, and from the request which he 
who has been | : 
i i as or ee ae |makes, that mutual love and affection should be 
supposed to be the husband of Martha, the sister | Oey mats 
PI siditigiss | cultivated between them-and the Jewish Chris- 
of Mary and Lazarus, but probably not living at} dane 


attime. The alabaste c i | - : 
that time ‘ om ao r es of ointment POur-| We know not at what period the Jews became 
me "a : nf + 7 i Ps ik yaa XXVI 5 | numerous at Rome. History informs us, that 

3.) Mark Xv; 9.) J Xl ; -)| . 
(6, ) (3, ) ohn xii; (1, 10.) | Pompey, nearly a hundred years before the 
Monday, the first day in the temple. His} , vs this Eniste. cantured J | 

bli ote “oe y A a did composition of this I.pistle, captured Jerusalem, 

ublie entry ‘rusalem—mir¢ : P 
~~ : M , . 7) th . - . ,and sent many Jewish captives home tq Rome, 
_ e. 1 po “a ‘ , ye ' sah Hs it, 8) | to be sold as slaves. During the reign ef Cali- 
“— wd “ » 44.) ae = 2 12, 50.) . | gula, the Jews were in high favor with the Ro- 
uesday, the second day in the temple. he | mans, and even Claudius, who afterwards ban- 
barren fig tree ; the temple cleared. Matt. xxi;/|; 


of the ten talents. Luke xix.; 


the house of Simon the leper, 





were seen upon his countenance; he gazed upon 
the dollar, turned it around, and looked again; 
and again; then he looked around him on all | 
sides, but could see no one. 

Now he put the money in his pocket and pro- 
ceeded to put on the other shoe, but how great 
his astonishment when he found the other dol- 


4 


| 
| 


ter, and if satisfied that he is not one to whom 

they can wish a hearty God speed, they have a | 
right to withdraw, but no right, and they claim | 
none,to prevent the settlement of the minister. | 
Now Dr. Putnam would not do away the reli- 

gious services usual at such times. He holds | 
it to be seemly and fitting to set apart with | 
prayer the young man who is entering on so | 
great a work; to remind him of the solemn | 
duties of his calling, to extend to him a brother- | 
ly welcome, and to remind the Society also of 
their duties. Now if this is to be done, what | 
mode of conducting the services could be devis- 
ed, that is more simple, more comely or more | 
free from any assumption or semblance even of 





ecclesiastical authority’ These councils are, in | 
fact, only a few men, invited from other Socie- 
ties to give their prayers, their sympathy and | 
their advice to a brother who is entering upon a | 
new relation, and to the people with whom he 

is to be connected. ‘They cannot be supposed to 
take any great interest in the service unless they 


know something about the man who is to be 


settled, and, therefore, for the satisfaction of 
those who are ignorant of his character and 
views, questions may be asked both of him and 
And how would this be changed 
by any other mode of calling together a few 


about him. 


brethren to take part in such an exercise? 
They cannot do it with any heartiness, unless 
they have some knowledge of the man and of 
the conduct of the Society in relation to him. 
We see no more simple, or less authoritative 
mode of conducting the services—none less lia- 
ble to the objections which Dr. Putnam urges, 
than that now in use among us. And the form, 
which in itself is a matter of entire indifference, 
has eome down to us from our fathers, it savors 
of past ages as something venerable, and com- 
mends itself, through many sacred associations, 
to our affections and to the undefined but not 
powerless feelings, which bind us to those who 
have gone before. Why then tear it away, un- 
til something decidedly better can be devised to 
take its plaee? 

We had intended to say a few words abont 
associations of Churches. ‘hey too claim and 
exercise no authority. They are in fact only 


Seen by those to whom they are apparently ad- 





meetings of ministers for mutual edification and 


comes from the person to whom the “twelve 
letters,’’ of which he makes particular mention, 
are addressed ; and the 12th letter in the book 
commences this series. You will notice that it 
is the same individual who makes use of the 
terms ‘‘Anti-Christ,”’ “Infidel,” ‘‘Deist,”’ &e., 
and I do not much wonder that he thinks such 
terms require the apology of having been written 
‘hurriedly and friendly, in the first impulse of 
painfully excited feeling,”’ &c. 

I will pass over the introductory remarks of 
the Editor; they speak for themselves. I will 
barely notice some of the ‘“‘facts,”” to which the 
writer of the communication alludes, which, it 
strikes me, are calculated, unintentionally | 
hope, to mislead those who may not have seen 
the book. 

He says, ‘‘it will never be suspected for a mo- 
ment, that, with the exception of the eight let- 
ters to her parents, and the ninth headed (as if 
in ironical mockery of the agony of ‘ her beloved 
friend’) ‘an overflow of feeling ’—the letters are 
addressed as replies to only three or four indi- 
viduals, &c.”” Now, even were this the case, 
I do not see to what the ‘‘fact’’ amounts ; but it 
is not an exact statement. The Letters are ad- 
dressed to at least nine individuals. Again, he 
says, ‘‘It will hardly be imagined that the re- 
plies’ from which she now professes to give ‘ ex- 
tracts,’ and in which she asks so many trium- 
phant questions, were never really sent to or 


dressed” &c. Now, if you will turn to the fifth 
page of the introduction, you will discover that 
the word ‘ extracts’ to which he alludes, was 
not intended to refer to extracts from my replies 
to letters received, but to extracts from those let- 
ters themselves ; the writer therefore is laboring 
under a mistake, which he might have corrected 
if he had read my introduction a little more 
carefully. A mistake, however, I can easily 
overlook. But further, he ought to have seen 
that I did not intend to mislead my readers, for 
I was very careful to tell them that most of the 
letters were now replied to for the first time. 
Can any one read the following sentence and 
suppose that I intend to convey any other idea? 


On the same page of the introduction I say, ‘“To | ° 





some of the communications I have recently re- 


12, 13, 18, 19. Mark xi; (12, 19.) Luke xix; 
(45, 48.) 

Wednesday, the last day in the temple. His 
remarks on the withered fig tree. Parable of 
the two sonsy-the vineyard---the marriage feast. 
Tribute to Cesar, or the resurrection--- the great 
commandment--the poor widow. He. fortells 
the destruction of the temple. Goes to the 
Mount of Olives where he predicts the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and exhorts to watchfulness. 
The ten virgins--the talents-—-the last judgment. 
Matt. xxi, from the 20th verse ; xxii, xxiii, xxiv, 
xxv. Mark xi, from verse 20, xii, xii, Luke xx, 
xxi; (1, 36.) 

Thursday. Preparation for the supper. The 
supper. Censolarory discourse at the table. 
Goes to Gethsemane. Matt. xxii; (16,35.) 
Mark xiv; ) 12, 51.) Luke; xxii; (7, 39.) 
John xiiii, xiv, xv, xvi, xvii. 

Friday. At midnight the agony of Gethsem- 
ane. At1* A. M. betrayed, taken to the house 
of Annas, then to the palace of Caiaphas, then 
kept till sunrise in the presence of the High 
Priest and his partizans, who pronounced him 
worthy of death. At 3 A. M. the (second) 
cock-crowing. At sunrise the assembling ofthe 
Sanhedrim in the hall of the temple, who con- 
demn Christ. At seven, he is taken before Pi- 
late, who sends him to Herod, by whom he is 
sent back to Pilate. At nine he is condemned 
by Pilate, and immediately scourged and taken 
away to be crucified. At noon the darkness be- 
gins, at three P. M. he expires, and at four is 
taken down, hastily embalmed and then interred. 
These accounts begin with Matt. xxvi; 36. 
Mark xiv ; 40, and John xviii, 2. 

How much is comprised in this single week! 
What light and life---what streams of consola- 
tion, and divine love and hope have flowed from 
it through all the ages that have ensued! Strike 
out from the world’s history that one week with 
all that has come from it, and what spiritual 
darkness must overshadow the earth! With 
what different views and feelings should we 
live ; with what sadly different emotions should 
we greet the new-born child, or watch the last 
hours of those whom we love ! 





* The exact hour is of course in most of these cases 
partly conjectural, 


ished them from the city, seems to have been 
favorably disposed towards them, in the early 
| part of his reign. ‘They appear to have increas- 
ed rapidly in number, and a portion of the city, 
| beyond the Tiber, was assigned to them as a 
| place of residence. We are informed in the 
| Acts, that there were Romans among those 
| who witnessed the miraculous descent of the 
Holy Spirit upon the Apostles, at the feast of 
Pentecost. Some of these, converted to Chris- 
| tianity at that time, might, on returning to 
Rome, have spread a knowledge of tbe Gospel 
among their countrymen. Or, it may be, that 
Roman Jews, during a visit to Greece, Asia 
Minor, or Jidea, met some one of the Apos- 
tles, and became converts to the new religion, 
which they afterwards preached at Rome. From 
such a beginning, a Church would soon spring 
up among the Jewish residents, to which Gen- 
tile converts would be added from time to time. 
A society thus formed, would exactly corres- 
pond with the one to which Paul addresses this 
Epistle, a majority of its members being of Jew- 
ish extraction, while it contained “a respectable 
number who were of Gentile origin. From the 
number of persons to whom Paul sends greet- 
ings, at the glose of the Epistle, from the size of 
the city, and from the dissensions among its 
members, which do not often arise in small soci- 
eties, we are Jed “HW believe that the Church 
contained a large number of worshippers. Paul 
probably learned the condition of things in the 
Romish Church, from Aquilla and Priscilla, and 
other Christians, whom he had met in his trav- 
els through Asia Minor and Greece, but who 
ad now returned to Rome. It was perhaps 
by imvitation from them that the Epistle was 
written. So much it is necessary to know, in 
order aera the design of the Epistle, or 
to appreciate the argument of the Apostle, and 
the difficulties which he had to encounter in 
writing it. 

It seems that the Jewish members of the 
Church had affirmed, that the Gentile converts 
ought to become Jews, and be ‘“‘eireumcised 
after the manner of Moses,’’ before they could 
be saved. Christianity, they said, could only be 
reached through Judaism. It was designed es- 
pecially for the Jews, and none could enjoy its 
hopes of salvation, but such as were admitted 











into the Jewish Church, and strictly observed 
the Mosaic ritual. This was striking at the 
very foundations of Christianity, and imposing a 
yoke upon the Church which would have proved 
fatal to its extension. The Gentile converts 
saw the consequences, and resisted this attack 
upon their freedom with manly vigor. The 
Church was rent asunder, and two parties were 
formed in its bosom. ‘The question at issue be- 
tween them involved the very existence of the 
religion, so far as any good that it might affect, 
was concerned. Was Christianity to become 
the religion of the world, or was it to dwindle 
down into the creed of a small Jewish sect, and 
be lost! This was the question to be decided, 
and it was decided by Paul, in a manner worthy 
of himself and the subject. He was the cham- 
pion of freedom, and he endeavored to reconcile 
the contending parties, by placing the Gospel on 
the true ground, by showing that it is freely 
offered to all, who choose to accept its condi- 
tions. 

The following proposition contains the whole 
substance of the first eleven chapters of the 
epistle, the key by which they are to be explain- 
ed and interpreted. The Gospel is a free gift 
from God to man, and it is designed for the 
whole human race, without regard to nation, 
origin, or condition. In order to prove that it 
was a real gratuity on the part of God, and that 
he was under no obligation whatever to bestow 
it upon man, he shows, that neither Gentile nor 
Jew had done anything to merit such a token of 
his favor..’ On the contrary, so far from merit- 
ing the Gospel by love, obedience, and devotion, 
he shows that they had become exceedingly dis- 
obedient, corrupt, depraved, and wicked, and 
that they were indebted for their very continu- 
ance in being to the mercy and long suffering of 
God, who had borne with them only that he 
might give them an opportunity of repenting. 
Having thus proved that the Gospel isa free 
gift from God, which man has done absolutely 
nothing to merit, he next shows that God de- 
signed it for the whole human race, and not for 
the Jews alone, and that no one has a right to 
call him to an account for thus disposing of his 
gift. God does what he chooses with his own. 
The proposition above stated, is the great cen- 
tral idea of the epistle, around which everything 
in it revolves ; but much space is taken up in 
soothing the prejudices of the Jews, in showing 
the perfect agreement between this great doc- 
trine of the Gospel, and the Jewish Scriptures, 
and in guarding against false conclusions, and 
wrong inferences, from the views he had ad- 
vanced. Such, we believe, is the substance of 
the epistle, which we shall now proceed to ex- 
amine more in detail. 

In order to give greater weight and authority 
to his words, Paul commences his epistle by 
announcing in distinct terms his office as an 
Apostle of God, set apart to preach the Gospel 
to all nations, and, among others, to the Ro- 
mans to whom he sends Christian greeting 1—7. 
With the wisdom and address of an accomplish- 
ed orator, who wished to gain a favorable hear- 
ing from his audience, he compliments the Ro- 
mans on possessing a faith which had become the 
subject of remarks to the world, makes kown the 
deep interest which he has taken in their wel- 
fare, and says, that he has long intended to pay 
them a visit for the purpose of giving them some 
spiritual instruction and advice, but has hitherto 
been prevented. ‘Then as if ha hed accum-ds-~ 
much to himself in wishing to become their in- 
Structor, he qualifies the expression by saying 
that he is desirous of a meeting, in order that 
each of them may afford some spiritual assistance 
to the other. His office being that of an apostle 
to the Gentiles, he savs that he is ready and 
willing, with his utmost power, to preach the 
Gospel at Rome. 8—15. . 

Having thus prepared the way by asserting 
his own authority and gaining the ears of the 
Romans, he proceeds to announce the great sub- 
ject of the epistle, and the fundamental doctrine 
of Christianity ; viz., that the Gospel “ is the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that 
believes."’ Faith is the only requisition of the 
Gospel, but it must be a faith which shall subdue 
the heart and convert the life toGod. The re- 
ligion of Christ was intended for all men without 
distinction of race. National peculiarities and 
outward observances have nothing to do with the 
matter ; for God has made known that the righ- 
teousness which he requires consists in faith, in 
the right direction of the heart to God, and an 
earnest endeavor to do his will. 16—17. Having 
thus laid down this great and fundamental doc- 
trine of Christianity, he goes on to show that 
the Gospel is a free gift from God, which he 
was at full liberty to dispose of according to his 
own good pleasure. He was under an obliga- 
tion to bestow such a mark of his favor upon the 
world. Man had done nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, to merit it. On the contrary, by his diso- 
bedience and wickedness, he had deserved the 
severest displeasure of God. He proves this, 
first, of the Gentiles, then, of the Jews. 

He lays down the general proposition, that 
God is displeased with every one who does not 
act according to the light he possesses. The 

ryentiles, then, can lay no claim to his peculiar 
favor respecting the Gospel ; for they have sin- 
ned against the light of nature, and the law writ- 
ten by the finger of God upon the heart. With 
such guides to truth and duty they have no ex- 
cuse for their crimes, and God, in consequence, 
suffered them to become exceedingly corrupt, 
licentious, and vicious. They have been guilty 
of crimes the most unnatural and detestable, and, 
to such a degree of depravity had they sunk, that 
they not only violated the law of God themselves, 
but took especial pleasure in seeing others do 
so. 18—32. 

The first chapter closes with the dreadful, but 
vivid, picture of the crimes of the heathen world. 
This dark catalogue, terrible and revolting as it 
is, we know from other sources to be true. It 
must have humbled the pride of the Gentile con- 
vert, if any still lingered in his heart, and must 
have shown him that he, at Jeast, could lay no 
claim to the peculiar favor of God after such acts 
of disobedience. God was certainly under no ob- 
ligation to interrupt the laws of nature to bestow 
the Gospel on such a people as this. 

Having disposed of this part of his subject, he 
now turns to the Jew, whose indignation he knew 
would be greatly excited as he read the dark re- 
cord of heathen wickedness. Under this excite- 
ment the Jew was likely to utter the severest 
maledictions against the Gentiles, and would be 
ready to call down fire from heaven upon their 
heads. But Paul interrupts him in the midst of 
his fury, and bids him not be too hasty and se- 
vere in his condemnation, lest he should involve 
himself in the same sentence. For he is guilty 
of crimes as grave and inexcusable as the Gen- 
tile ; nay, if possible, more inexcusable, since the 
Jew, in the Sacred Scriptures had a better 


knowledge of God’s requisitions. To render his 
language more direct and forcible, he uses the 
second person throughout the second chapter of 
the Epistle, making his address thus personal to 
the Jew. God, he says, will condemn all who 
are guilty of such crimes, whether they be Jews 
or Gentiles. He has no respect for persons, no 
regard for national distinctions. To every one 
that has done well he will render glory, honor, 
and immortality; and to every evil doer, tribula- 
tion and anguish. Chap.2; 1—11. You Jews, 
who are guilty of the very crimes you condemn, 
shall be judged by the law you have violated, 
which is the Holy Seriptures ; but the Gentiles 
shall be judged, not by the Jewish law of which 
they were ignorant, but by the law written on 
the heart. 12—16. 

The Apostle next proceeds to affirm by inter- 
rogations,(one of the strongest species of affirm- 
ation) that the Jews are deeply involved in the 
very guilt which they could condemn so strongly 
in others. He forcibly contrasts their knowl- 
edge with their practice, and says, you boast of 
your knowledge of God and his requirements, do 
you act accordingly? Do you do what you know 
to be right? Do you keep the commandments 
which you glory in possessing? So far is this 
knowledge from being a subject of boasting, that 
it will subject you to the greater condemnation 
and so infamous has your conduct been that it 
has caused the very name of God to be hated 
and blasphemed among the Gentiles. 17—24. 
You may justly boast of God’s favor in singling 
you out from among the nations to become the 
recipients of his law, but the mere possession of 
the law will not save you from the consequences 
of sin. You must not only possess the law but 
observe it, or it will be of no service to you ; and 
the Gentiles, who walk faithfully by the light of 
nature, shall inherit the promises and be saved. 
The mere fact that you are born a Jew, and have 
the law for a guide, will not save you. It must 
be obeyed from the heart, or you are lost. 25— 
29. 
| Thus ends the second chapter in which the 
“ ews are accused of crimes of precisely the same 
character as those attributed in the first, to the 
Gentiles. Two facts, not at all agreeable to the 
pride of the Jewish brethren, are stated; viz:, 
that a righteous Gentile may be saved while an 
unrighteous Jew is punished. The thought of 
this would arouse the Jew to inquire what ad- 
vantage he possesses over the Gentile, or what 
profit his nation derived from being acknowledg- 
ed the peculiar people of God. The third chap- 
ter commences with this inquiry. Paul answers 
that he has a great advantage in possessing the 
revealed will of God. In this he has a better 
guide to duty than the Gentiles, and a stronger 
assurance of favor, if he obey from the heart.— 
Though some of the Jews did not observe the 
covenant they had made with God, and obey his 
commandments, God still remained faithful to 
his promise. From time to time he made 
known his will through the prophets, and finally 
sent his son to instruct and save them. These 
advantages they have enjoyed notwithstanding 
their perfidy; for God is true though all men 
prove false; 1—4. But the Jews might again 
ask if it would not be unjust in God to condemn 
him for breaking the covenant, when, by doing 
so, he had rendered the truthfulness of God more 
conspicuous, and made his faithful adherence to 
his promise a peculiar virtue in him. If this ar- 
psomt te omcouce crime, says Paul, prove any 
thing, it proves too much; for it would excuse 
the Gentile as well as the Jew; it would destroy 








governing the world would be frustrated. Be- 
sides, it would lead to the monstrous doctrine of 
doing evil that good may come, which all must 
condemn; 5—8. This plea for wickedness can- 
not then be allowed, and the Jew, in this respect 
has no advantage over the Gentile. Both have 
been proved to be sinners, and equally estranged 
from God; both need the redemption which God 
has provided; and both will be accepted on the 
same conditions; 9. To render his words more 
convincing to the Jews, he fortifies them by quot- 
ing passages from their own sacred books, from 
the Psalms and the prophecy of Isaiah; and he 
thus shows that this doctrine of their unfaithful- 
ness, disobedience and unworthiness, in the 
sight of God, was not new, but had been affirm- 
ed in the strongest language by their own proph- 
ets. Before such authority, says he, the Jew 
must humble his pride, and cease from his boast- 
ings, for this language of the prophets is direct- 
ed against him. The Jew, then, as a sinner 
has no claim upon the peculiar favor of God; 
10—20. N. H. M. 





DOCTRINAL TEACHINGS IN THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


We would particularly recommend to Sunday 
School Teachers the following article from a 
correspondent on an important subject. We can- 
not but think his view the true one. 


For the Register. 
This is a general view of the duty or business 
of the Sunday School Teacher. But there are 
questions which may arise, and on which some- 
thing explicit may be desired. It may, for in- 
stance, be asked, “‘are the distinctive doctrines 
of the religious sect to which we belong to be 
embraced in the teachings of the Sunday School?’’ 
To such an inquiry, we are aware that many 
will be ready to return a negative answer. The 


general it a we know not—that our Sun- 
day Schools s ould be carefully guarded against 
anything that at all partakes of sectarianism, and 
in one sense of the term—and that a bad one, 
as carrying the idea of exclusiveness and bigotry 
—we fully agree with those who thus think. 
But there is an important use of the term in 
which we hold a different opinion. 

We shonld say in reply to the inquiry, wheth- 
er the doctrines which distinguish ours from oth- 
er religious sects should be taught in our Sun- 
day Schools, that each teacher must decide for 
himself on this point, having reference to the 
capacities, intelligence and knowledge of his 
pupils. But the inquiry deserves a more specific 
answer. Christianity is made up of doctrines 
und precepts. There are embraced in it, and 
making it what it is, some grand, leading ideas, 
with their results and inferences ; and then are 
its principles practically applicable to life and 
conduct. If this be so, then Christianity is but 
partially taught where the instruction is confined 
to either of these branches. The most promi- 
nent, leading ideas, in which most sects agree, 
may be in some measure apprehended by all ca- 
pacities. There are few persons who become 
members of these schools so young as not to be 
able to grasp the preceptive part of Christianity. 
Now if the young could be so kept aloof from 
all the points en which sects are formed, as to 
grow up without prejudices or bias with regard 











all accountability in man, and God’s purpose in- 


opinion has been sometimes expressed—how — 
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hs which all receive. But this, in the nature 
hings, is nearly impossible. In point of fact, 


arious ways it happens, that searcely any 


sons, whose minds are at all serious or in- 
itive, advance many years in life without form- 
some notions on the disputed points in The- 


ry. All agree that no error can be entirely 
niess. 
d, and the introduction of truth becomes the 
e difficult. Each sect, of course, looks upon 
listinetive opinions as true; some, however, 
irding them as all essential, others, as im- 
ant. Now it is to be observed that all those 
s—and they are the majority—which hold 
r opinions to be the sine gua non of all reli- 
1, have always made it a point to commence 
indoctrination of those under their charge, 
very early age. These early impressions 
views are very durable, and it often requires 
the energy, reason and intelligence of the 
1 of mature mind to shake off the influence 
these early, unsound opinions. When he 
refuted and exploded them once and again, 
y will still at times be found thrusting them- 
es in, and asserting in his thoughts the place 
ch early instraction has assigned to them. 
1 the first place, then, if opinions of some kind 
hese disputable points will very early in life 
med, or imbibed, and it is always better 
these opinions should be just than errone- 
it would seem tu follow, that we should 


to these under our charge for religious in- 


stion, distinct notions of what we regard as 


truth on these points. We should not, of 


se, undertake to inculcate anything authori- 
‘ely ; but while we state distinctly our own 
's of truth, with gur reasons for our belief, 
should endeavor to lead our pupils to as can- 
ind intelligent an examination of the subject 
vay be suited to their capacities. 
hen again, do we regard our opinions, not 
as founded in truth, but as valuable? It 
id seem that we should not leave the young 
ather them by chance, if at all; in the mean 
e exposed to influences which may lead them 
Next to the 
ession of true and right views, is the hold- 
them with anintelligent apprehension of their 
1. It is naturally to be supposed that a young 
on who grows up under a particular kind of 
ching, whose associations, so far as he has 
of a religious kind, are, for instance, Unita- 
, will imbibe the views which he has been 
stomed to hear presented to him, and be in 
ession, at least, a Unitarian. When he goes 
t into the world, he finds that these views 
10t only not regarded by others as he has 


what to us, seem to be error. 


accustomed to hear them spoken of, as 
ious truths, but are spoken against as errors 
fatal kind ; he will perhaps hear them de- 
d in strong and severe terms if his belief of 
1 is merely a bias, the result of association 
prejudice ; he must listen to such denuncia- 
in silence, concealing the fact that he has re- 
»d them ; or, at the most, he can oppose to 
ly a simple assertion of his belief. To the 
ments by which they are assailed, he is not 
ared to oppose the arguments in which they 
; for the faith that is, or he supposes is in 
, he cannot give, because he does not know, 
reason. However rational, scriptural, and 
this faith may be, or however strongly he 
be inclined to hold it, it is still only a pre- 
‘e, an unreasoning, unintelligent adherence 


Let it once gain a firm footing in the 


at any rate, important as we may think our spec- 
ulations to be, there is something still more im- 
portant,—a truly christian spirit. With the 
greatest speculative errors may be found the most 
of the graces of the christian character. Could 
men be well rooted and grounded in this faith, 
we have no fear that doctrinal teaching, or doc- 
trinal preaching could be the occasion of injury 
or offence. To this fruit is it exceedingly desira- 
ble that all men should be brought ; and we know 
of no way in which it may be more likely to be 
accomplished than by beginning with the young 
and making it one of the objects ever to be kept 
in view in the teachings of the Sunday Schools. 
Let it not be supposed that we would make 
‘«doctrines’’ the great and prominent subject of 
instruction. Such has not been the point for 
which we have contended. We have only en- 
deavored to maintain that they should not be al- 
together excluded. Beyond that we only say, 
that each ‘Teaclier must decide for himself what 
prominence to give them in his instructions to his 
class. Numerous cases will occur in the course 
of instruction, when the controverted points aris- 
ing incidentally, will require of the Teacher but 
a passing remark, or brief explanation. At oth- 
er times a more full exposition will seem to be 
required ; but with regard to all this the Teacher 
must be his own judge. w. 





For the Register. 
WESTERN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


Mr. Eprror,—Much has been said of late, 
by the friends of our faith, concerning the pro- 
priety and need of establishing a Missionary in 
Western Massachusetts. In this communica- 
tion, I wish to call the attention of those inter- 
ested in this movement, to some facts, which the 


MISSIONARY IN 


writer of this has gathered up from observation 
and inquiry. 

A large portion of the inhabitants of this sec- 
tion of the State, are a liberal minded and think- 
ing people. This being true, as you may natu- 
rally suppose, they have, in a degree, outgrown 
the opinions held by those who receive that form 
of faith, denominated Calvanism- Without 
doubt, the few Unitarian Societies on the West- 
ern border of the State, have, by their unpretend- 
ing effort to sustain liberal Christianity, and 
through the devotedness of their pastors, been 
the means of awakening a spirit of inquiry in 
the minds of the people ; and of diffusing through- 
out the Orthodox body a mere Catholic: spirit 
towards those who happen to differ from them in 
matters of faith. 

In conversation with individuals who were up- 
on the stage of action at the time the division 
took place in this State between the Unitarians 
and Orthodox’ Congregations, have learned from 
them that at the above time, ‘‘ Wnitarians suffer- 
ed much from the intolerance of their orthodox 
brethren.’’ But I am happy in stating for the 
credit of Christianity, that the spirit of intoler- 
ance, once so rife here towards Unitarians, has 
to a great extent, lost its power, in the minds 
of a majority of the people. 

Formerly, in the place, from which I am 
writing, prejudice against Unitarians was so 
strong, that they were shut out from all sym- 
pathy with their brethren of an opposite faith. 
Since my residence here, I have been treated 
kindly, courteously by Unitarians, without an 
exception. 





I was called last summer to attend 











at which ought to be in his mind a well set- 
well grounded conviction. It is to be fear- 
rat this is the condition of many with whom 
ght to be far otherwise. Buytcan any one 
it the importance to all who embrace*a form 
ith that is everywhere spoken against—of 
g armed in the panoply that would enable 
1 to stand up manfully in its defence against 
uch assaults. ’ 
gain,it not unfrequently happens that persons 
have for some of their earlier years formed 
rt of our congregations, and been members 
ir schools, may be thrown into different as- 
itions, among those embracing very different 
‘s, and who are very zealous and earnest in 
In such cases the early, intel- 
it teaching of our faith may not only save 


- inculeation. 


1a one from distressing doubts, but often from 
bstitution of more popular, more exciting, but 
neous speculations, for what we believe to 
1e simple truths of the gospel. 

here is, we are aware, a growing dislike to 
issions of a doctrinal character. This is a 
of Theology which, in the apprehension of 
y; is not to be touched, and nothing occas- 


and also to take a part with the Orthodox 
clergyman, in the funeral services of a young 
man who had died ; himself and parents, both 
Trinitarians, and regular attendants upon Or- 
thodox preaching. Last Thanksgiving day, the 
three religious Societies in this place, Baptist, 
Unitarian, and Orthodox, united their services, 
each of their ministers taking a part in the ser- 
vice. 

We mention these facts, to show those who 
are interested in the enterprise suggested above, 
that a missionary coming 





into this section of 


unpleasant look of combating prejudice. 1 think 
these facts indicate also a state of mind that is 
prepared to hear, and to secure the truth, even 


tarian. 

I have found in travelling through this por- 
tion of the State, in many towns, (where there 
is no established Church of our faith) large num- 
bers of professed Unitarians. And in some pla- 
ces, they exist to the number of six, eight, and 


twelve families. In some towns and villages, 


the State, would be relieved, in a degree, of the | 


if it is presented, by one, bearing the name Uni- | 





the inhabitants are without the ministrations of 
the Gospel in any forms; and in others, they 
have preaching but half of the time. And I feel 
sure that a missionary of our denomination, who | 
would enter upon the work with earnestness 
and zeal, would not only accomplish much for 
Liberal Christianity, but for the cause of Chris- 
tian morals and piety. 


to such more uneasiness than an approach 


e debateable ground of sects, especially, if 
’k at all like an attack upon the opinions 
h are opposed to our own. It would proba- 
ye extremely difficult to convince those who 
thus of the propriety of pursuing in our Sun- 
Schools the course of teaching upon which 
ave been remarking. 
\at the sentiment to which we are now al- 
g should prevail to a certain extent, is not | Writer, from observations and inquiry, and 
surprising. It has arisen from the too prom. | the frequent invitations which he has re- 
place which has been heretofore assigned 
» naked doctrines of Theology,—from the 
hat they have béen exalted into the essen- 
the all in all of religion. This however, 
Id to be as capital a mistake as any ever 
by religionists : and it is a mistake which 
ish to see corrected, not by keeping those 
‘ of difference and dispute out of sight, but 
cussing them in the right spirit, and placing 
Mm their true grounds, and this we believe 
need be no difficulty in doing. We believe 
he doctrines of Christianity may be present- 
1 treated tully, distinetly, and emphatically, 
ut giving them ag importance which they 
deserve ; and we further believe that they 
1 be thus presented and treated. And, as}. 
in other concerns, there is no more effec- | of the ladies in all the churches of the Unitarian | 
ay of establishing the truth of proposition | and Christian denominations in carrying forward | 
0 expose the unscurdness and absurdity of | the object proposed, and also to awaken a gen- | 
vosite, so in religion do we believe the same | eral interest in the Meapvi.te Scxoon, and to 
ple to prevail. We therefore hold that we | give additional information as to its character, 
hus examine the views of those who differ | history, object and needs, as well as to afford an 
48, a8 one mode of demonstrating the truth | opportunity of contributing to its resources. 
own,—and we have little sympathy with| The Evening in Faneur Haut will be main- 
‘cling which recoils with something like|1¥ occupied with Addresses, by Rey. E. ‘T. 
it from such a course. For ourselves, there | TAYtor, Rey. E. Peavopy, Rev. Wm. Henry 


ung less calculated to oj 
« *, A rive pa ; y 
1 uncomfortat 'give offence, or a-| CHANNING, Rev. Epwarp Epmunps, Rev. F. D. 
ncomiortable sensations than a fair 
’ e , 


» and able argument against o manga tl = C. Watenston, Rev. 
ns. If truth is to be arrived at ; : Cc ed " Mehbarg, and James Fuee- 
iy by enalibiedies a at atall itean | MAN CLARKE ; and with Music, 
whl . and comparison of the | mental. 

ng Views which are held on any point, with 


asoning and proofs hip hi It is designed to have two tables ; one for re- 
L aie =a are sus- | freshments, and one for the sale of articles which 


shall have been presented for that purpose ; and 
always to bear in | the ladies cordially invite their friends who may 
the young, ineul-| be willing to afford any aid in either of these de- 








These remarks were suggested to the mind of 





as held by the Unitarian denomination. G. 





MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. ” 


I> It is intended to hold a LEVEE at Fav- 
rum Hart, on THURSDAY EWENING, 
the NINTH DAY OF ApriL, for the benefit of the 
TneoLocicaL Scnoou at Meapvitue, Penn. 4 
under the care of the Rev. Rurus P. Sregeins 
and Rev. Freperic Huipexorer ; and for this 
object, the committee of ladies who have charge | 
of the arrangements, invite the co-operation and | 


assistance of all the friends of that institution. 








ur religious 


vocal and instru- 


in this matter we are 
end in our teachings to 











| the addition of twenty pews. 
repaid at once by their sale, and the congrega- | 


The Hay will be opened at 5 o’clock, and 
the speaking will commence at 7 o’clock P. M. 
Seats will be provided so far as possible, with- 
out interfering overmuch with convenient access 
to the tables, and every care will be taken to 
ensure the comfort of the audience. 

Flowers, fruit, and articles for the refresh- 
ment table, will be gratefully received at the 
Haut on the morning of the ninth, and any 
friends proposing such donations are requested 
to notify the committee as early as possible, at 
either of the places above named. 

Tickets, twenty-five cents,---to be obtained 
at the book-stores of Messrs. James Munroe & 
Co., B. H. Greene, and Crosby & Nichols, and 
of Mr. W. Osborn, No. 12 State Street. Per- 
sons desirous of rendering efficient assistance, 
can procure packages of tickets at either of these 
places for disposal among their friends. __ 

Orrerrorigs will be placed in the Haut for 
the reception of contributions. 

Boston, April 4th, 1846. 





LEVEE AT FANEUIL HALL. 


We would invite the attention of all who are in- 
terested in the progress of our faith, to the Levee, 
which is to be held at Faneuil Hall next Thursday. 
We know of no public object which has greater 
claims upon us than the Meadville Theological School. 
It is important that ministers should be educated un- 
der influences not entirely unlike those, which are to 
act upon them in after life, and in this point of view, 
it is difficult to over estimate the importance of the 
Meadville School. Then, it is so cheap an institu- 
tion, and a small amount of money will go so far. 
Fifty dollars will support a studggt there a year. 
There is little dead capital ; no,expensive buildings 
or expensive habits to be maintained, but, whatever 
is expended, tells. It goes directly to the economi- 
cal support and education of the students. In the 
character of the professors, in the zeal and great dis- 
cretion of those who manage the institution, we have 
all the security we can have in any such case, that 
the funds which may be raised will be judiciously 
and usefully employed. We hope therefore that all, 
who can, will take it in their way to do something 
| for so desirable an end. 
| We take great pleasure in adding the following 
| communication: 


| 





**The Hall,we understand,will be opened at 5, and 
the speaking will commence at 7. The speakers 


Peabody, Calvin Lincoln of Fitchburg, R. C. Wa- 


| ination, and others. 

There will be music during the intervals between 
the addresses. 

‘*The ladies with whom this Leveejoriginated, in- 
tended at first only to make and sell a few fancy ar- 
ticles, and meant to have their meeting in a dwelling 
house. But the work grew on their hands by others 
becoming interested, until it was found necessary to 
| hold the levee in a Public Hall. On enquiry, it ap- 
| peared that no place was so suitable as Faneuil Hall, 
| on account of accommodation, fresh air, room for the 

tables and for seats. ‘They therefore decided on this 
provided it could be obtained. 
fully granted, and they now find that so many other 
churches have become interested in the movement 
that it has ceased to belong especially to them. They 








ean only claim the credit of originating it—the suc- 

cess is to be attributed to the co-operation of the oth- 
| er churches. They consider it right and fair now to 
say that the Levee is given by the ladies of the Uni- 
| tarian Churches in Boston and the vicinity. 


| It ought to be remembered that boxes are to be | 


| placed on the table to receive donations for the 


school, and it is hoped that our friends who have | 


means will prepare to contribute in this way, as well 
| as by purchasing tickets and being present,on the 
| oceasion.”’ 





DEDICATION AT PROVIDENCE. 

The chapel erected by our friends in Provi- 
dence is completed, and will be dedicated on 
Wednesday, April 8th, at3 P. M. 
time Mr. Wm. G. 

'an Evangelist. 
In the evening a meeting will be held in the 
| Westminister church, when addresses will be 


At the same 
Babcock will be ordained as 


| made by friends of the Ministry at Large, upon | 


subjects connected with city missions. 
The chapel is an excellent edifice, neat in the 
| exterior, and beautiful and convenient within.— 
It contains a large school room and two smaller 
| apartments besides the hall for public worship.— 
| The cost of the building, fences and furniture 
| will be not far from $3500. 
| Rev. E. B. Hall will preach the sermon in the | 


afternoon. 





UNITARIAN SOCIETY AT BUFFALO. 
We are gratified to learn that our brethren at 
Buffalo have recently enlarged their Church, by 
The outlay was 


tion, we are informed, is now nearly as crowd- 
ed as before. A friend in Rochester, says in 
reference to Buffalo, ‘‘the time has nearly come 
when a Second Unitarian Church will be re- 


ceived, to go into the neighboring towns, to | quired there. Were our Societies in the habit 
m —) j 


the utmost certainty of suecess.”’ 





CareLes SraremMent oF Facts. 


struck with an instance of this in our brother of | 


the Christian World week before last. He 
stated that the Rev. Mr. Weiss had received in- 
vitations to settle in Watertown, West Cam- 


bridge, and in Salem, while in fact, at the time | 


the article was printed, he had been invited only 
to Watertown. We saw the article on Thurs- 
day; the Society in West Cambridge held their 
meeting the next day, Friday, and the First 


yet. 





Fast Day. The afternoon of Thursday was 
devoted in several of the churches in this city 
and vicinity, to Sunday School celebrations. In 
the evening a discourse was delivered before the 
Fraternity of Churches for the support of the 
‘‘Ministry at Large” by the Rev. Ephraim’ Pea- 


will be Father Taylor, Wm. H. Channing, Ephraim | 


terston, Rev. Mr. Edmunds of the Christian denom- | 


It has been cheer- | 


We were! 





Prof. Greenleaf the present term. [Boston Post. 


Massacuuserrs GENERAL Hospitat. The 
property of this institution, exclusive of real estate, is 
$238,369 91. During the year 1845, there were 
admitted into the Hospita] in Allen street, 289 males 
and 164 females. Of these, 205 were cured, and 
130 more or less relieved. ‘The average number of 
patients was 56, and of these the average number of 
paying patients was 22, and of free patients 34. The 
average weekly expense of each patient was $5,52. 
Total expenditure $9,635 44—of which sum $5,- 
924 65 were charged to the trustees for free patients. 
Tur McLean AsyLuM FOR THE INSANE aT 
'CHARLEsTowN, (a part of the General Hospital) 
has been full during the year, and the treatment, 
both of recent and chronic cases unusually successful. 
At the beginning of the year the inmates of this in- 
stitution were 75 males and 77 females: 64 males 
and 65 females have been since received: 61 males 
and 59 females were removed during the year: the 
present number is 78 males and 73 females. Of 
those who left, 73 had entirely recovered—6 had 
made improvement; 18 were removed without ap- 
parent benefit as far as mental soundness was con- 
cerned:—9_ males and 4 females had died. Total 
expenditures $26,104 85. 


| AMERICAN Srix. At the Convention of far- 
|mers, &c., held in the city of New York in October 
last, Mr. John 8. Peirce, of Burlington, Vt., appear- 
ed ina suit of silk, mahufactured entirely by his wife, 
with no better machinery than a common wheel and 
loom, such as are used in working flax. 


LonGevity. Syfax Brown, for many years the 
slave of the father of the late John Randolph, of 
Roanoke, died recently in Virginia, aged one hun- 
dred and fifteen years. 2 

Parent Economic Fir1n@Q, is the name given 
to an ingenious invention just brought out in England, 
for the lighting of fires, &c. It is made into blocks 
about an inch thick and four inches square, composed 
of coal-dust, resin and turpentine, firmly pressed to- 
gether and sprinkled over with saw-dust, so us to 
have the appearance of a clean block of wood and 
be inoffensive to touch and smell. It ignites instant- 
ly on the application of a lighted match or slip of 
paper,—burns brilliantly, and lasts much longer than 
a stick of pine. It is furnished at a low rate and 
bids fair to come as universally into use as lucifer 
matches. Cannot some Yankee produce the article? 
To kindle anthracite coal and for cooking in summer 
it would be an economical commodity. 





Tue Pressure FROM Witnovurin EnG- 


LAND. We copy the lollowing passages from the 


irecent debates in the British House of Lords, as 
| ‘signs of the times.”’ 


| Lord Brougham declared ‘‘that he wanted words 
| to express the rooted, the inflexible, the unappeasa- 
| ble dislike which he had to what was called mob- 
' government—government by the pressure of the peo- 
| ple, ‘*the pressure from without.’’ He would have 
this country governed by the crown and _ the parlia- 
|ment. He would have measures for the safety of 
| the people of England digested by wise, prudent and 
| experienced men. He would have those measures 
propounded by those men, discussed by that parlia- 
|ment, adopted or rejected according to their light, 
|and according to their deliberate opinion, uninflu- 
jenced except by their reason—altogether uninflu- 
enced by the pressure from without.’’ 

To this the Earl of Radnor replied: ‘‘He wished 
now to ask his noble and learned friend, whether all 
| the great measures which he had himself supported 
by his eloquence and wisdom had not been carried 
| by **pressure from without?’ He asked him if the 
| Reform Bill had not been carried by ‘‘pressure from 
| without?”’ He asked him if the abolition of slavery 
| pad not been carried by ‘‘the pressure from with- 
| out?’? He asked whether Catholic emancipation had 
| not been carried by ‘‘the pressure from without?’’ 

He asked whether the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
| poration Act, had not been carried by the same 
|means? He lamented that such should be the case: 
but then, he said, it had become necessary, when 
| the people outstripped in intelligence or in readiness 
to adopt measures for the general good, the govern- 
ment that was at the helm.’’ 


Lord Morpeth has also spoken out like a noble 
| man. 


He says, in the ‘‘monster debate’’ on Peel’s new 
| measures: ‘*We are not in a condition to confront 
|the growing convictions of our own people. We 
| cannot confront the sympathies, the feelings, the de- 
| terminations of the age in which we live, if we do 
|not work out the aristocratic institutions by which 
| we are surrounded, and which have gradually sprung 
| up around us, ina more democratic spirit ‘than we 
| have shown a dispositioh to do. 1 contend that there 
jis no aristocracy resting on exclusive principles, 
| which our own does not, that could be maintained or 
| tolerated for an instant. Such an aristocracy, placed 
ity community such as ours fortunately ‘is, could 





| not escape a certain and speedy downfall. * * * 

| It is the part of a true politician, of a sound philoso- 
_pher, to put the universal above the particular, to 
rise above the interests of « class, and not weigh 


|them against those of a people: and therefore I 


would conjure those who belong to the real aristoc- 
racy of the country, to rise above the consideration 
of their own special interests and to open their eyes 
to this great question. Let them not refuse to bear 
their part in an adjustment which, if not adjusted 
with them, must be adjusted in spite of them. They 
bear a part, I allow, a distinguished and a prominent 
| part in our social system, but that system comprises 
| besides themselves, the irrepressible energies of 
| trade and industry, the order and determination of 
/our middle classes, the hard working perseverance 
|of the immense masses of our working classes, the 
most powerful agencies of a talented and enlightened 
| press, and all the great stir and progress of a gener- 
ally advancing age. Let them, then, throw all 
their energies into the cause: let them make it as 
| much their pride as it is their station to be the lead- 
jers, and not the laggards, in the onward march of 
the British people.’’ 

| ASuicgur cause or War. A writer in the 
| N. E. Puritan states on the authority of the Histori- 
| cal Collections of Pennsylvania, that’ when the 
| French had possession of the Valley of the Ohio, a 


preach to those, who are interested in the truth, | of sending off colonies like other denominations, | feud arose between the Shawnee and Delaware In- 
‘this good work might be setabout at once, with |dians, in the Valley of Wyoming. The children 


and women of each tribe were gathering fruit upon 
the Wyoming side, when a dispute arose between 
them, concerning the title to a large grasshopper 
caught by one child and claimd by another. 
This involved the question of boundary and territori- 
al right. When the warriors returned from the 
chase, they took part with their respective women— 
a fight ensued—the Shawnees were defeated and 
expelled from the valley by their conquering rivals. 





Have not Christian nations frequently engaged in 
| war, about matters, in their origin, of no more im- 
tance, than ‘‘the title to a grasshopper’’? 

Rey. Cuas. T. Torrey. We learn from 


Philadelphia that Mr. Torrey is expected to live but 
a few days longer, and that Messrs. A. A. Phel 


They hope to enlist the sympathy and efforts | Church in Salem have not acted on the subject | and C. D. Cleveland, who have been active in t 


efforts to procure his release, meeting with insupera- 
ble difficulties, have withdrawn their offers to com- 
pensate the owners of the Slaves whom Mt. Torrey 
aided to escape from Baltimore, making a powerful 
appeal to Gov. Pratt for Mr. 'T’s unconditional par- 
don. The probability is that this appeal will not be 
heeded, and that Mr. Torrey will die in prison. 


A Speciau MessaGe from the President of the 
U. 8., was sent into both Houses of Congress on the 





body. We hope to give some account of these | 24th ult., in reply toa Resolution asking informa- 


meetings next week. 





Tue Rev. Joun Wetss, has received an invi- 
tation to resume the pastoral care of the church 
in Watertown, which he lately resigned. 





Tue Unitarian Society at Eastport, Me. 
We learn that Mr. White of Salem, is to take 
charge of this society until September next. 





e,* Weare obliged to defer, till next week, the 
reply to W. B. S., by the Editor of the Chris- 
tian Watchman. 


| tion in regard to further provisions for the defence of 

| the country. 

The President sees no cause to change or modify 

_the opinions expressed in his annual message. The 
view of the condition of our foreign relations he says: 


“It is my judgment”? that ‘‘an increase of our na- 
val and military force, is at this time required,’’ to 
place the country in a suitable state of defence. At 
the same time, it is my settled purpose to pursue 
such a course of policy as may be best calculated to 

reserve, both with Great Britain and Mexico, an 

onorable peace; which nothing will so effectully 
promote as unanimity in our councils, and a firm 
maintenance of all our just rights. 





Lord John Russell the Memoir of Mr. Fox, so long 
in preparation by the late Lord Holland with the ex- 
pression of a hope that it should be published as 
early as possible. This book will attract very con- 
siderable notice, as it is known that Lord Holland 
was possessed of a multitude of documents which 
were calculated to throw a peculiar light on the his- 
tory of the times of Pitt and Fox.’’ 


ic? The latest accounts from Texas represent 
the army under Gen, Taylor as on the march from 
Corpus Christi to the Rio Grande. 


j= In the case of Albert J. Tirrell, charged 
with the murder of Maria Bickford; the jury, on 
Saturday returned a verdict of not guilty, on ac- 
count of the insufficiency of the evidence. In an- 
swer to the inquiry of the Court the jury stated that 
the question of ‘‘ Somnambulism’’—the principal 
ground of defence—was not discussed by them at all. 
Tirrel is still held to answer to an indictment charg- 
ing him with the capital offence of arson. 


Fresuet on THE Penosscor. On Saturday 
night, the ‘‘jam’’ started on the Penobscot. 
The loss of property is represented in ‘slips’ 
from the Bangor Journals and in private letters 
as being very great. A correspondent of the 
Boston Courier estimates the damage done at 
not less than one million of dollars. Valuable 
blocks of mills at Orono—part of the bridges at 
Bangor have been swept away and ground to 
powder. The tremendous movement began at 
7 1-2 P. M., and fearful descriptions are given 
of the scene, as the irresistible current swept 
everything before it. The water drained off 
from the city, and on Monday all further de- 
struction was stayed. 


Harvarp Cotiece. Mr. Everett has taken 
up his residence in Cambridge, and entered up- 
on the duties.of the Presidency on Monday morn- 
ing. He attended the customary religious ser- 
vices on that morning, and made an affectionate 
address to the uhder-graduates. Mr. Everett’s 
accession to this office—the highest literary dis- 
tinction in the conntry—will be an auspicious 
era in the history of Harvard University. [Bos- 
ton Courier. 





S For the Register. 
OBITUARY. 


STEPHEN J. BOWLES, ESQ. 

Died in Roxbury, 26th ult. Stephen J. Bowles, 
Esq., aged 53 years. 

Mr. Bowles was born in Machias, Me., his 
father was an officer of the Revolutionary army, 
and from the early instructions of an excellent 
and pious mother, he received his religious im- 
pressions, which continued strong with him, 
governing al! his actions through life. He com- 
menced business at early manhood with no in- 
heritance ; but by industry and prudence, united 
with integrity and honesty of purpose, and being 
blessed with great success he acquired a large 
property. » 

One traitin Mr. Bowles’ character was his 
strict conscientiousness and strong sense of duty. 
He endeavored always to do what he thought 
was right and just, and this principle governed 
him in all his business transactions. 

In the family relations, Mr. Bowles was be- 
loved as the devoted husband and father, the af- 
fectionate son and brother. He has left a belov- 
ed wife with the charge of six children at that 
tender age when they most need a father’s coun- 
sels and instructions. He was a firm believer in 
the truths contained in the Sacred Scriptures, 
and rested his hope of future blessedness solely 
on the merits of his Redeemer ; his hope was 
strong, his faith was unshaken to the last, and 
that Saviour whom he had confessed before men 
in a public profession of his faith which he made 
several years since, and which he was enabled 
to adorn to the close of life, was present to sns- 
tain, as he entered the dark valley of the shadow 
of death. 

Mr. B. was emphatically willing to live and 
ready to die, as those friends can attest who wit- 
nessed the closing scene of his sojourn on earth. 
For him to live wasChrist ; and to die we doubt 
not unspeakable gain. 





War with Encuanp. We have been ex- 
ceedingly gratified by the tone of the English 
press oh this subject; and cannot but hope that the 
calm, dignified and Christian appeals, which are 
made to our countrymen, may have some good 
effect; and that the general voice of the people 
will put down those noisy politicians, who, un- 
mindful of the miseries and crimes which must 
ensue, have hoped to secure their own populari- 
ty, by goading the country into an unreasonable 
and unholy war. 


A letter of the 13th of December, from Frank- 
fort, says : ‘* The violinist, Vieuxtemps, who is 
now staying here, was on Friday last admitted 
with the usual solemnities into the Lutheran 
church, after having received preliminary reli- 
gious instructions from a clergyman of _ this 
place. He was before a Catholic. 








The Unitarian is the title of a new and spirited 
Monthly Magazine published in London, and de; 
voted to the explanation and defence of Unitari- 
an Christianity. 





A single man in England, Mr. Joseph Bar- 
ker, has printed no less than 30,000 volumes of 
Dr, Channing’s writings. 





weeks’ Register by the Treasurer of the A. U. 


A., from Rev. Dr. Gannett’s Society in Boston, 
$ 825,00 





New Type. Our readers will not fail to ob- 
serve that this number of our paper is printed on 
new, and we think, very beautiful type. It is 
from the Foundry of Mr. Geo. A. Curtis. 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city, March 31st the Rev. Mr Bartol, Mr 
George D. Clark i Min” ary J. W. Little, daughter 
of Nicholas Little, all of Boston. 

At Roxbury, March 27th, Mr Joseph G. Jacobs to 
Miss Jane Robbins. , ? 
At Salem, on Monday own: by 24g Sat Soa 
Francis H. Appleton, Esq, of Boston, to Miss Georgi- 
aun C. Silsbee, daughter of Hon Nath’! Silsbee, of S. 
At Thompson, Ct, March 25th, Mr Cyrus B. Fuller 
to Miss Mary A. Goodrich, both of this city 


ardson, of Medway, to Miss Elizabeth Baker, daughter 


J . of this city. 
“ ie Waltham, M 19, Mr William E. Worthen, of 


Lowell, to Margaret B, second daughter of Dr E. Hobbs, 











DEATHS. 











In this city, on Monday morning, at the residence of 
his son-in-law, Mr Larkin Snow, aged 68 years. 

March 28th, of lung fever, Sarah C., daughter of 
Daniel and Mary Grant, 4 10 days. 





March 28th, suddenly, Mr George Whitton, 38. 


In Brooklyn, (N. Y.) March 24, suddenly, at the 
residence of her Ww, i H Russell) Miss Mary 
Russell, formerly of Boston, 72. 

















PRING STYLE HATS. Iam now getting in a 

a very large assortment of every style and quality 

| of Hats and Caps. French Hats of my own importa- 
tion. LADIES’ aps. pegs and Caps in great variety 
—all of which I will sell as low as the same quality can 
be purchased in Bogton. Wholesale Rooms, 2d and 3d 
stories, 173 Washington street. 


ap4 3m WM. M. SHUTE. 





REENWOOD’S "PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 

JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
forty-first editon of ‘a Collection of Psalms and Hyinns 
for Christian Worship,’ by Rev. F. W. P. Green- 
wood. 

This collection of Psalms and Hymns is universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. F. 
W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. J. 
Pierpont;) Second Society (Rev. C. Robbins;) New 
South Society (Rev. A. Y ;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev. Dr. Channing ;) Bulfiach st. Church (Rev. 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev. Mr, Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 
(Rev. Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) Cambridge, Cambridge-” 
port, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marshfield, Water- 
town, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Lowell, Lexing- 
ton, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sandwich, Sher- 
burne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster, Chelmsford, 


ro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, ford, Greenfield, Beverly, 
Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, Brook- 
line, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. 

; Portland, Hallowell, Agusta, Banger Castine, Me; 

artford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, 
Newport, R.I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mo- 
bile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; 
and many other societies in New England and the South- 
ern and Western States. s E 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 
teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Societies and Clergymen are pow soap requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 
that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to the 
Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
March 28 tf 





EBSTER’S AMERICAN DICTIONARY. 
The work entire—2 volumes, Royal Svo—with 
Dr. Webster’s latest revisions and additions. Price 
reduced to $10,50. 

“The most valuable English Lexicon in the world. 
We are proud of him as our countrymen; we use his 
works daily, and would advise every student to have the 
Royal Octavo, in 2 vols, always upon the table for con- 
sultation. Its definitions and derivations of words are 
more extensive, accurate and valuable than are to be 
found in any other work.”’ [Prof. J. H. Agnew, Rev. 
S. I. Prime, of the New York Observer, and others. 
«Dr. Webster, to whom our schools and onr lan- 
guage are more indebted than to any other American, 
living or dead.”? [Dr. Humphery, in his Valedictory 
Address. 

“The high excellence of Webster’s Dictionary is 
now freely acknowledged in England as well as in Ame- 
rica, and attested by the highest authorities.” [Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 

« Unrivalled by any work of the kind in the English 
language.”” [Wilbur Fisk, D. D., late President 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Ct. 

« The definitions have a character of discrimination, 
copiousness, perspicuity and accuracy, not found, we 
believe, in any other Dictionary of the —_~ language-”? 
[Dr. Bates, Middlebury College, Pres. Day, Yale Col- 
lege, Dr. Woods, Prof. Stuart and Dr. Emerson An- 
dover. 

«* A work of profound investigation.” 
Kent. 

fx$ For sale in Boston by Little and Brown, Tick- 
vor & Co., Crocker & Brewster, Munroe & Co., Gould 
Kendall & Lincoln, Charles Tappan, B. B. Mussey, aud 
the principle Booksellers through the country. 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield. 
March 28, 1846. 2i40 


AVID ELLINGTON BY H. WARE, Jr. Da- 
vid E!lington and other selections from the Wri- 
tings of Henry Ware, Jr. 18 mo. - 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. 8wisostf mh2S8 


[Chancellor 








R. PUTNAM’S SERMON delivered at the In- 
stallation of Rev. Mr. Fosdick as Pastor of the 
Hollis Street Church, together with the Charge by Rev. 
Dr. Frothingham, Right Hand of Fellowship by Chand- 
ler Robbins, Address to the people by Rev. Dr. Gannett, 
». 8vo. 
This day published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 118 
Washington street. 3wis mh28s 





NEW YORK INSTITUTE, No. 230 East Broad- 
iN way. Arrangements are made at this Institution 
for instruction in the elements and higher branches of an 
English education, including Vocal Music, Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, &c. Instruction will be given in the French, 
German, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages. Stu- 
dents in the Male Department are qualified for active 
employments in business, or for admission to any class 
at College. 
In the Female Department, in addition to elementry 
studies, instruction will be given m those branches usu- 
ally taught in the higher instructions for female educa- 
tion, including Vocal and Instrumental Music, Drawing, 
Painting in Water and Oil colors, and Mezzotinto, and 
and various other ornamental branches. 
The year is divided into four quarters of eleven weeks 
each, the year commencing with the first Monday in 
September, 

TUITION. 
Primary Department, 
English, me 8 00 to 12 00 
Classical, “* 12 50 to 16 00 
For further information, apply to either of the asso- 
ciate Principals, at the Institute, as above. 
E. H. JENNY. A. M. 
J. BLACKMER, A. M. 

eopiseopos4w feb4 


$400 to 600 


New York, Aug. 1845. 


“Sop Notice. 


GENTLEMAN of several years experience ina 
Southern city as Salseman and Accountant, and 
who is personally acquainted with all the best and most 
desiratle Dry Goods dealers, and can influence a large 
custom, is desirous of obtaining a situation in this city in 
a Domestic Commission or Importing Dry Good House, 
or would be glad to find a Partner to join him in estab- 
lishing a Commission House in city first referred to. 
Address Box No. 1263. tf mh7 











HE MUSICAL GAZETTE. Devoted to the in- 
terests of Church Music, Musical Education, and 
the gcience generally. Terms $1,00. Six copies for 
$5.00. A specimen wille be sent to any one desiring it. 
A. N. JOHNSON, 
Editor and Proprietor, Boston. 


Address 
£28 6w 

R. C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, in Charlestown, Mass. 

This is a Private Institution, resting on the individu- 
al responsibility of the Principal; and, though consist- 
ing chiefly of day pupils resident in this town and Bos- 
ton, a few young ladies from abroad board in the family, 
and are under the united care of Dr. C. and his Lady. 
The course of instruction embraces all branches usually 
taught in Female Seminaries. 

The neat Term will commence on Monday, the 20th 
of April, and continue 15 weeks. Circulars will be ad- 
dressed to those who may desire more particular infor- 
mation. 

RereRrences. Drs. A. R. Thempson and W. 
J. Walker, Rev. Messrs George E. Ellis, Wm. Ives 
Buddington and E. H. Chapin, Charlestown; George 
B. Emerson and George 8. Hillard, Esqs., Boston; 
Rev. F. A. Farley, Brooklyn, N..Y. and Rev. Dr. 
Wayland, Providence. ml4 








OARDING & DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES IN PLYMOUTH. «The subscriber, 
being about to commence the fourth term of his School, 
would like to receive four or five young ladies into his 
family, as boarders. The healthful and agreeable loca- 
tion of his house—directly overlooking the bay—the pe- 
culiar social advantages of the town, and the facility of 
access to it by railroad, recomntend his School to the 
attention of parents, who are in quest of a place of edu- 
cation for their daughters. fe a 
who may wish to inquire respecting his quali- 
fications as a teacher, are ras" to the following indi- 
viduals:—Rev. G. W. Briggs, Jacob H. Loud, Esq., 
Thomas Russell, Esq., Pl th; Rev. C. Robbins, 
Rev. E. Peabody, Ar. W. Bond, Boston; 
Rev. G. Putnam, Roxbury; Mrs. H. Ware, Jr., Mil- 
ton; and Mr. David Dana, Lowell. 





city. ang Particular information may be obtained - | addressing 
In Salem, 19th uit., by Rev Dr Flint, J. Willard | the subscriber. H. F. EDES. 
Peele Esq, to Miss Sarah A. daughter of L. F’. Silsbee, | Plymouth, Feb 25, 1346 tf mh7 
eye Dedham, by Rev Mr White, Mr. Richard Rich- EW STATE REGISTER for 1846. Published 


by James Loring, 132 Washington street, giving 
new legislature of Mass; Commissioners for this and 
other States; Directors for 21 Railroads, 29 Banks, 
27 Insurance and 13 Copper Mining Companies , Con- 
suls, Physicians, Clergy. Lawyers, Militia, Societies, 
Charitable, Literary and Religious, Congress, Army 
and Navy, City Officers, with a variety of other in- 
teresting matter. lwis2os feb14 





RIVATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. MRS, H. 
J. FINN re-opened her School on the Ist of 
October, at her residence, No5 High street place, 





Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, Northbo- * 


The st Clothing Establishment in Boston by one 
half. Manufacturers and dealers can repletish their 
stocks at short notice. Constantly on hand one of the 

t stocks of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, DOE- 
SKINS and VESTINGS, that car be found in the city, 
of every shade, quality, and finish, which will be made 
to order ; workmanship, fit and style surpassed by 
none. 


ONE PRICE, 


And this guranteed to be the lowest that similiar arti- 
cles can be obtained for. ; 
§G- Experienced Cutters, attentive Salesmen and 
Clerks constantly iu attendance. 
Call before making your selections. 
J. SIMMONS & CO. 
mh21 


is6m Over Quincy Market, Boston. 


Barrey & Bigelow, 


1 ANUPACEUaEaS, Importers, and Wholesale 
1V¥i Dealers in PAPER HA NGINGS, BORDERS, 
WINDOW SHADES, and CHIMNEY PRINTS, 
of every description. 





—aALso— 
EMBOSSERS OF PAPER, 
Ware Rooms, 31 Federal street, up stairs. 
J. M. BARREY. J. R. BIGELOW. 
{28 6m 





DEPOSITORY 
oF THE 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 

Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. SecreETAry, 
AT 

CROSBY & NICHOLS 

118 Washington street, Boston. 


C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the = 
U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy for 
distribution. janl7 





HURCH ORGANS. Societies or Committees 
about purchasing Organs are invited to call at our 

Manufactory, on Causeway, opposite Nashua st., Bos- 

ton, where they will find new and second hand 

constantly on hand. 

Our arrangements are so complete that we can finish 

or build instruments of any size at the shortest notice, 

and warrant them equal to the best which ean be produ- 

ced in this countgy,and on as reasonable terms. ; 

We would refer to the large Organ lately built by us 

in the Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Salem street. 

Professional reference of the first authority. 

{28 ostf SIMMONS & McINTIRE. 





DR. JOHN C. WARREN 


On the Preservation of Health. | 
ILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO., corner of 
Washingtonand School streets, have just pub~ 

lished the second edition of Physical Education and: 

the Preservation of Health, by John C. Warren, 

D., Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard 

University. Price 25 cents, neatly bound in embossed’ 

loth. 


‘“<We are aware of no treatise on the subject which 
contains so much important information in so portable 
and compact a shape. The great reputation of the 
author gives to all his observations on authority which 
could belong to few others.”’? [Boston Courier. 


“Unlike most works upon health, intended for gen- 
eral use, this book is neither voluminous not expen- 
sive. The sound principles and directions it contains 
are condensed in so interesting a manner as to render 
it an invaluable companion. Attention to its precepts 
in regard to fresh air, exercise, &c., will change the 
pallid hue upon the cheeks of our young females to a 
tresher bloom, than can be done by cosmetics, or art. 
In short, it is one of those rarg works which now and 

then appear, that ought to be in the possession of eve- 

ry family threughout the land.” (Bostun Daily Adv. 

“But a few days have elapsed and the first edition 
of this little beok is entirely exhausted; thus evincing 
that when an able teach oes app and impart in- 
struction so that he can be understood, the ple will 
readily listen tohim. ‘The work is taveliaohiny plain, 
and concise in style; clear and firm in its teachings, 
it should be in the possession of every family in the 
country.”? [Boston Transcript. 

‘Among the numerous works which have appeared 
for the guidance of man in the stablishment of a vig- 
orous constitution, this treatise on ‘Physical Educa- 
tion’? must be considered as entitled to the highest con- 
sideration; for it is founded upon established anatom- 
icalp ciples, and an array of facts, which have been 
verified by the long and honorable career of one of the 
most distinguished practitioners and professors of sur- 
gery and medicine, that has appeared in this or any 
other country within the 19th century.’? (Courier. 
feb2I lis2os 














HE IMPROVEMENT OF THE MIND, by 

Isaac Watts, D.D., with Corrections, Questions 

and Supplement by Rev Joseph Emerson, late Prin- 
cipal of the Female Seminary, Wethersfield, Conn. 

Rev W. C. Woodbridge, Editor of the Annals of 
the Annals of Education for October, thus notices the 
above : —‘One of the best guides to self-education ever 
published; prepared for the use of Schools, by an able 
and experienced teacher. We need not say more.— 
We wish it an extensive circulation.’ 

A correspondent, noticing Emerson’s Watts on the 
Mind, remarks:—‘If Franklin that said he who would 
attain to a good English style, must give his days and 
nights to the volumes of Addison, ought it not-to be 
said that whoever would possess a well-balanced mind 
and good habits pelle ay“ must give his days and his 
nights to Watts on the Mind?’ 
The Episcopal Watchman remarks:—‘A new edi- 
tivn of this very valuable work has just been published. 
The encomiam of Dr Johnson is well known, and 
among the thousands and tens of thousands who have 
perused and reperused the work, we question whether 
a single reader ever felt disposed to impeach its just- 
ness. We agree with the great critic and moralist, 
in thinking that ‘whoever has the care of instructing 
others, may be charged with deficiency in-his duty, if 
thts book is not recommended.’ ’ 

Published by JAMES LORING, 132 Washington 
street. {28 





UNDAY SCHOOL MANUALS. Published by 
S. G. SIMPKINS, 2t Tremont Row, Boston. 
Channings Cafechism, price 50 cents per dozen. 
Worcester’s Association Catechism, $1 per dozen. 
Bible Biography in form of questions with reference 
to Scripture for answers $1,25 per dozen. 
The Savior’s Life, written especially for children 
and youth, from a London edition, prepared by Rev. 
E. Chapman. The narrative is founded on Carpen- 
ters Harmony of the Gospels. 
Also, The Chapel Hymn Book containing a large 
number of Hymns well adapted for the ase of Sunday 
Schools. lwis2os febl4 





N EW Books in press and preparing for publication, 
by CROSBY & NICHOLS. 

Martyria; a Legend. Wherein are contained, 
Homilies, Conversations, and Incidents of the a 
of Edward the Sixth. By William Mountford, Clerk. 
A Clerical Excursion; or, The Unitarian Candi- 
date; giving some account of his preaching in the 
town of Burnsburgh. 

Cartee’s Questions on the New Testament—Second 
Part. (Part first just published.) 

A Manual for Sunday Schools, upon the Parable of 
the New Testament 

David Ellington. By Rev. Henry Ware, Jr. 

A Manual for Sunday Schools, upon the Book of 
Acts. By Rev. T. B. Fox. 

The above will soon be published. by CROSBY &. 
NICHOLS, 118 Washington street. febl4, 











RENCH SCHOOL BOOKS, Mauesca’s Frencl» 
Course secons et modeles de Litterature Fran- 
caise. Mabire’s Guide to Fiéench. Conversation, 
Chouquet’s First Lessons in French, Mrs Barbaulel’s 
Lessons for children in French, Bonnechose French 
Grammar. Also, Boistes Universal Dictionnaire, 
vol. 4to. 
For sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tremont Row. 
lwis2os feb1l4 





may be had at the Christian Register Office, No: 
14 Water street, up stairs, The Young Ladies Elo- 
cutionary Reader; containing a selection of Reading: 
Lessons, by Anna U. Russell: with Introductory 
Rules and Exercises in Elocution, adapted to Female- 
Readers, by William. Russell, author of ‘Lessens in. 
Enunciation,’ &c., Instructor in Elocution at Abbot 
Female Academy, Andover, and Bradford (Female), 
Academy, Bradford, Mass. f21 





OOKS, CHEAP. At the Office of the Christian 
Register may be obtained, at very low prices, 
sundry books, more or less damaged by water at the 
late five. “Among them are the following: 
Ware on Christian Character. 

Do Memoirs of Priestley. 
Burnap’s Christian Doctrine. 
Dewey’s Discourses. 
Woreester’s Last Fhoughts. 





‘A LETTER TO THE SO-CALLED “BOSTON 
CHURCHES,” which are in truth only parts of 

one Church. a member of the same. 

tg 4 a HE A.U.A. No, 222. A discourse 

on the life and character of the Rev. Henry Ware 

By John G. Palfrey. =~ c 
THE FIRST BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Fifth edition. 





where she will be happy to receive as pupils young 
misses from five to twelve years of age. o18 


The above just lished by CROSB . 
OLS, 118 Washington street SY Rasa” 
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If any man, except Shakspeare, Milton and Words- 
worth, has written, in the English language, better son- 
nets than Jones Very, we know not where to find them. 
What can be mere exquisitely beautiful than the follow- 
ing, and which has been furnished to us with corrections 
by the author? His poems need to be read in still and 
thoughtful hours, and then they come over us like the 
sound of distant bells on a Sabbath morning, chiming in 
with what is purest and most sacred in our own thoughts 
and in the hour. 


THE LATTER RAIN. 


| 





The latter rain,—it falls in anxious haste 

Upon the sun-dried fields and branches bare, 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste, 
As if it would each root’s lost strength repair ; 
But not a blade grows green as in the spring, 
No swelling twig puts forth its thickening leaves, 
Nor busy birds, as then, are heard to sing, 
Building upon the boughs or neath the eaves ; 
The rain falls still,—yet Nature heeds it not, 
She lifeless lies, as lies upon the bier 

The corse that soon within the ground must rot, 





| 


Nor knows that on it falls the scalding tear; 
Yet she tho’ dead, like man, shall live again, 
And bless with smiles and songs the latter rain. 








EARLY RISING AND PRAYER. 


BY HENRY VAUGHAN.—BORN 1621, pDiED 1675. 





When first thy eyes unveil, give thy soul leave 
To do the like; our bodies but forerun 
The spirit’s duty; true hearts spread and heave 
Unto their God, as flowers do to the sun: 
Give Flim thy first thoughts then, so shalt thou keep 
Him company all day, and in Him sleep. 


Yet never sleep the sun up; prayer should 
Dawn with the day: these are set awful hours 
*T wixt heaven and us; the manna was not good 
After sunrising; for day sullies flowers: 
Rise to prevent the sun;. sleep doth sins glut, 
And heaven’s gates open when the world is shut. 


Walk with thy fellow-creatures; note the hush 
And whisperings amongst them. Not a spring 
Or leaf but hath his morning hymn; each bush 
And oak doth know I AM! Canst thou not sing: 
Oh! leave thy cares and follies! go this way, 
And thou art sure to prosper all the day. 


Serve God before the world; let Him not go 
Until thou hast a blessing; then resign 
The whole unto Him, and remember who 





Prevailed by wrestling ere the sun did shine: 


Pour oil upon the stones, seek sin forgiven, 


Then journey on, and have an eye to heaven. 


Mornings are mysteries: the first world’s youth, 
Man’s resurrection, and the future’s bud, 
Shroud in their births; the crown of life, light, truth, 
Is styled their star; the stone and hidden food: 
Three blessings wait upon them, one of which 


Should move—They make us holy, happy, rich. 


When the world’s up, and every swarm abroad, 
Keep well thy temper, mix not with each clay ; 





Despatch necessities ; life hath a load 

Which must be carried on, and safely may: 
Yet keep those cares without thee; let the heart 
Be God’s alone, and choose the better part. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


| 





(Many of our readers will sympathise with the following 
“ Case of Conscience,” which is extracted from the Month- 


ly Religious Magazine for February.| 
A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 
EXTRACTS FROM A SUPPOSED CORRESPONDENCE, 


JANUARY. 


My pear Moruer: Since | have returned to 
my own country there is no duty that embarasses 
me so much, anf perplexes my conscience .so 
frequently, as that growing out of the relation be- 
tween mistress and domestic. Living as I did 
in sunny, lazy Italy, having small concern with 
household affairs, 1 thought little upon this sub- 
ject because nothing in my daily life presented it 


| myself. 


| of a married sister whom she 


fancy an enviable one, however judicious may be 
the occupant It will be kinder to let her go, 
following her with ever grateful attentions : and 
I have engaged a middle-aged woman, highly re- 
commended, inher place. * * * * * * 
Marcu Ist.— The middle-aged woman, highly 
recommended, left me at a moment's notice, be- 
cause I could not consent to her attending relig- 
ious meetings four evenings ina week, besides 
Sundays. asl right or wrong? I did not 
bluntly refuse, but with calmness endeavored to 
explain to her that religion did not consist in 
chureh-going and outward observances, and that 
she might serve God as truly whiléquietly per- 
forming her engagements to me at home, as in 
the crowd andconfinement of the vestry room : I 
said that the Sabbath and one ‘evening in the 
week, with her opportunities for reading might 
supply as much religious instruction as she could 
digest. She answered me with the haughtiness 
of a Pharisee of the broadest phylactery, that she 
‘* thanked God her notions of religion and mine 
were somewhat different, and she hoped never 
again to live in & family that was not P1ous.’’— 
My dear mother, I hope I shall judge charitably 
of my female friends when their tempers appear 
soured by frequent conflict with the rade and un- 
disciplined. 1 have always been called amiable, 
but | was conscious of an anger spot on my cheek 
as this religionist turned from me. I made no 
attempt to detain her, and I thought it was be- 
cause her influence would evidently be bad for 
children. I trust it was not resentment. But 
what I have seen in others makes me distrust 


+ 


-Aprit.—Good Mrs Williams has had three 
successors already, dear mother, and yet I can- 
not blame myself, although I honestly seek to do 
so. I was moved by compassion to take a lame 
young woman, and in a week ascertained that her 
hip-complaint was aggravated by perpetually go- 
ing up and down stairs, and that for some months 
she ought to receive medical treatment. I put 
myself to no small trouble and expense to secure 
this for her, and engaged another elderly person 
in her place. My children are all sick with in- 
fluenzas ; Charles, now almost fifteen 1s _threat- 
ened with lung fever, and this woman seems so 
cold, selfish, and unfeeling, that it pains me hour- 
ly. l have known what it is to feel my heart 
warm towards a servant who shows tenderness 
and sympathy when a beloved child lies sick and 
suffering. We feel the grace of their love, of a 
something unbought, in every office they perform 
at such a season. I have no such experience in 
regard to Mrs Fisher. But am I not unreason- 
able to expect it! 

May.—My head has been so confused by my 
late terrible anxieties, that | forgot to tell you how 
cruelly Mrs. Fisher left me as soon as it was as- 
certained that my children were prostrated by 
malignant scarlet fever. I have not been able to 
get any but temporary hired_nurses since, so great 
is the dread of this horrible malady. I ought not 
to blame my fellow creatures. I take back that 
word * cruelly.”’ The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is strong, and Mrs. Fisher certainly was un- 
der no obligation to risk her life in nursing the 
children of a stranger. My own strength begins 
to fail, but it will last till the emergency is over, 
I am almost confident of that. How seldom does 
God allow a mother to sink, until the dear ones 
are either restored to earth, or taken to Heaven! 

June.—lIn the midst of my distress last month 
there came a young woman to offer herself as 
nursery-maid. She said she had no fear of scar- 
let fever, and, though she brought io recommen- 


whose piercing surveys every sin, and pur- 
sues every ach tc has taken com- 
plete possession of her. In my desire to present 
to her truer, more elevated and Scriptural views 
of her Maker, I- have been led to read many tow 
sages from the New Testament to her, and at 
last have found a topic on which she is willing 
to talk with me. She listens with profound, even 


| fidence or frankness from her. 


eager interest, and her questions evince 4 
understanding, although she has evidently had 
little education. 

Janvary 15th.—Oh mother ! mother ! shocked 
and confounded, I sit down almost at midnight, 
to pour out my heart to you. [have been shame- 
fully deceived ; whom shall I trustagain? ‘This 
Helen whom I have taken into the bosom of my 
family, and placed in constant communion with 
my children, is a worthless and “abandoned girl. 
Imprudent, foolish woman that I was! I am reap- 
ing a just reward in the compunetion that visits 
me. My husband’s absence at the South leaves 
me to suffer without sympathy; for though I have 
adhered to my rule of never talking of affairs con- 
nected with my domestics to my friends, and very 
rarely to him, in such a case a8 this, of course, 1 
should not think of concealing facts from him. 
That a vicious woman has been harbored under 
my roof for months is a domestic occurrence of 
no small moment, and. the consequences may 
reach every individual of the family. Mother, I 
yield to my indignation for I feel that is as right- 
eous as my abhorrence of sin. ; 
Hear the discovery. I was a little dismayed 
by an unexpected occurance last evening, the 
forerunner, as it proved, of more serious evil — 
I had sent Helen to do some shopping for me, 
and chanced to be standing at the drawing-room 
window as she returned. It was nearly dark, 
and to my surprise, a fashionably dressed, rakish 
looking young man accompanied her to our side | 
gate. She held down her head, and seemed ea- | 
ger to enter, but I think he would have detained 
her longer if he had not observed me at the win- 
dow. She was very sad and absent all the even- | 
ing, has been in evident distress all day, avoiding | 
my eye, and as soon as her duties were over she | 
went to bed. About nine o'clock, my friend and | 
neighbor, Mrs. G. came to see me with a face of | 
perturbation. She is an excellent woman, not) 
fond of scandal; but she justly thought it her du- | 
ty to let me know that Helen had been for three | 
or four years the inmate of one of the. infamous | 
houses of New York. 





My first impulse was to | 
deny the probability of the story; but alas! some 
things that flashed on my recolle¢tion held me | 
dumb. She told me that a lady from New York, | 
who saw Helen at my house last week, recog- | 
nized her immediately as having imposed herself 
upon her in the same manner, more than a year | 
ago. Itseems the New York lady had no soon- | 
er learned her character than she taxed her with | 
it, and on Helen’s confessing all, she turned her | 
instantly out of her house. Then this depraved | 
creature had the audacity to intrude herself into | 
two other families in the same manner, and in | 
both cases was detected and sent into the street; | 
after which she came to Boston. And I am her | 
next victim! What a mercy that I have discov- | 
ered the imposition! this is the hypocrite to) 
whom I have been reading the word of God! 

No wonder that I could win nothing like con- | 
Oh, my mother, } 
I am incensed and sick at heart. 1 could almost | 
have roused the guilty creature from her pillow, | 
and sent her with shame into her proper home, | 
the midnight street. Only till the sun shines up- 
on my slumbering children shall she dwell under 





dations from any one, I took her. It was an im- 
prudent step, you may well say. Once I would 
not have believed that I could do so. But I was 
in the extremity of need. And that was not all- 
‘The young woman looked pale and sad. She 
said she had been a dressmaker in New York, 
had been ill, and had come to Boston in search 
could not find.— 
Her money was exhausted, and she could not get | 
back te New York, and had gone to the Intelli- 
gence o,lice in search of a place. ‘The story seem- 
ed a probable one, and when | said | would take 
her for a week on trial, such a look of gladness 
came into her eyes! It was an honest joy, or | 
am no physiognomist. During the last fortnight 
I have been constantly rejoicing that | yielded to 
the kind, though hasty impulse. 
judgment reproaches me at moments. People 
will not receive a cook without some knowledge 
of her qualifications ; how much more important 
are those of the person who is to be frequently 
about your children, in your presence as well as 
outof it! 1 fear [ have not done right, but Hel- 
en is so exemplary in her conduct, she nurses 
my young invalids so tenderly, bears with the 
irritability of convalescence so patiently that | 


Yetmy better | 


the same roof with them. 
Janvary 16th.—Mother, what will you say 
tome? Ihave slept little and pondered much 
this night, and it “appears t6 me I am not the 
same woman that was at midnight. ‘The 
change began as I kneeled by my bedside, and 
asked forgiveness for my sins. The tones in 
which I once heard Helen teaching my little boy 
to say, ‘‘Lead us not into temptation,’’ came | 
back to me strangely; and I knew not how it) 
was, “forgive us our transgressions, as we for- | 
give those who transgress against us,”’ had a 
power and depth of meaning to me which I nev- | 
er experienced before. But it is not against me 
only that this wretched girl has transgressed.— | 
| Against her fellow creatures, against her own! 
soul, against her pure Maker she has dreadfully | 
sinned. Surely one so vile and hardened de- 
serves punishment in this world as well as anoth- | 
er. Surely the indignation that burned in my | 
heart last night was virtuous, and if this be com- 
passion which now stea!s over me, it must be re- | 
sisted; it is folly, weakness, perhaps wicked- | 
ness. 
Noonpay.—Will you believe it, mother! | 
Helen is still under my roof. I have not yet} 








cannot quite repent of the step. 
Octrovgr.—I believe | have not mentioned Hel- 





tome. Buta New England housekeeper can- 
not enjoy such exemption ; there is no flying from 
the charge, unless with my husband and child- 
ren I take lodgings at once. As this would be 
disadvantageous to them in many respects, my 
conscience will not allow me to think of it. In 
my case it would be the indulgence of indolence 
and selfishness. I am resolved to study out this 
difficult duty, and if | can ascertain what it is, I 
will pray for strength and do it. 

I have read so much that is wise and excel- 


en in any of my letters this summer. She has 
| now been with me for months, constantly gaining 
| more of my confidence 
| tirely absorbed in her duties, with no desire to go 
| out or form acquaintance. She is more reserved 
| than I could wish, for I always feel that if my fe- 
male domestics will tell me something of their 
past lives, their connexions, their plans and feel- 
ings, | may be of use to them. -] often take my 
needlework and sit in the nursery a whole morn- 


She appears to be en-| 


lent on the point in question that 1 really do not} ing, aud I have made repeated attempts to draw 
see what more can be taught by books. The! her into conversation. She is not only silent, but 
principles laid down by Miss Sedgwick are as} timid and dejected. Now and then, when amus- 
true aod practicable as possible. And sol be-| ing my Fanny, she is beguiled by the comical lit- 
lieve most women feel them to be, resolving,| tle thing into a hearty laugh which sounds as if 


while they read, toact upon them. But still the” 
complaint grows and grows, and the ery goes up 
perpetually, until even the serene, upper air, in 
which the most aristocratic classes move, is stir- 
red by it. ‘* We are plagued by our servants, 
we can get no good domestics,’’ is the burden of 
the lamentation, indeed the chief theme, with an 
abundance of variations running upon it, among 
a very large class of women. Filled with these 
vexatious, they seem to me in no condition to 
grow morally or intellectually ; and if growth of 
the soul be the object of existence, how fatally 
are they wasting life! Many mothers. of fami- 
lies, whom I know, are SO engrossed with man- 
aging their domestics, changing them, and often 
drudging in the intervals between the going of one | 
and the coming of another, that they absolutely 





seem to have no time to attend to their friends, or | wade an attempt the very next day. 


out-door duties, nay not even to their children, 
except to feed and clothe them. Dear mother, 
is not this a shocking state of things? Can noth- 
ing be done for it? You have been at the head 
of a family for forty years, and | remember no 
such troubles in your path. Since we cannot 
live so near each other that I may see your ven- 
erable face frequently, and take counsel of your 
experience, | am resolved to make you my sole 
confidant and adviser by letter. I will neither 
molest my husband nor my friends by my house- 
hold difficulties, for it does no-good, plainly. It 
wearies the hearer and aggravates by indulgence 
the irritation of the complainer. As yet, I have 
had little trouble of consequence ; but several di- 
lemmas have occurred to me, in which I hardly 
knew on which side my dutylay. Such will un- 
doubtedly recur, and to you I shall come for sym- 
pathy and advice. 

Feervary Ist.—Shall | carry out the plan I 
proposed last month! You encourage me to it, 
and I will. My early marriage, my residence a- 
broad for many years after it, my recent return 
with four children whose education is the dearest 

urpose for which I live, are circumstances that 
i know will be taken into consideration by you ; 
and you will not judge my inexperience, nor my 
seemingly excessive anxiety with harshness, | 
do feel that my relation to every human being 
under my roof involves seiious and peculiar duty, 
and is to be carefully studied. My domestics 
come next to my children in the ever widening 
circle around me. Nightly they sleep within 
these walls, daily I behold their faces in my hap- 
py home, my actions have an influence on their 
comfort and theirs on mine. There is a bond be- 
tween us, and God meant it should be more than 
men commonly regard it, * * * * * # 

Fesevary 15th.—That faithful Mrs. Williams 
who left you to go to Italy with me when I was 
a bride of sixteen, and who has ever since been 
devoted to me and my children, is so broken in 
constitution that she urges me every day to sup- 

ply her place by a younger and stronger person. 
must do it, for she is unfit for toil or care. [! 
wished her to remain in the family as a sort of | 
superintendent ; it seemed as if this ought to be! 
her home until she was called to a better. But} 
with her usual good sense she bas determined to 
20 to a widowed daughter in good circumstances, 


she once was happy, and might be made so again. 
But such an expression of painful recollection 
comes over her countenance the next minute !— 
And often, as she sits sewing after the children 
are in bed, she wears such a look .of wretched- 
ness that | cannot help asking her if she is not 
ill. But sie gives me a hurried answer, and ev- 
idently shrinks so from being questioned that 1 
cannot pursue it. I] know not why the same 
rules of delicacy are not to be observed with our 
domestics as with our common acquaintance.— 
Poor girl! if kindness can win her confidence, I 
will have it. 

November.—I cannot conclude this letter with- 
out a word of my Helen, in whom lam glad to 
find you are interested. You suggested my test 
ing her susceptibility on religious topics, and I 

But she 
| seemed to shrink from it with peculiar repugnance. 
1 alluded to an excellent sermon I heard last Sun- 
| day on future retribution. She looked as if I 
| could searcely have touched on a more painful 
| theme. I didnot like it, I confess. But she 
| goes regularly to church, and her conduct is still 
| irreproachable ; everybody in the house likes her 
Two nights ago, when I left her to put the young- 
er children to bed because | had company, I came 
up just in time to hear her teaching Bessy to say 
| the Lord’s prayer. I had thought him too young 
| for it, intelligent as he is ; but she was so inter- 

ested in it, and in trying to make him understand 
it, that I stood ten Ininutes at the door unperceived. 
I shall never forget her singularly earnest man- 
ner as she leaned over his crib, saying, ‘** Lead us 
not into temptation,’’ and then explaining to him 
for what he was praying, in simple words suited 
to his comprehension. Can I distrust her after 
that? It was a trifling incident, but how often 
our most distinct and permanent, and, as I think, 
correct impressions of character are. formed from 
slight incidents, 
eCEMBER.—lI must tell you that my interest 
in Helen is greatly deepened since I wrote last. 
I saw last Sunday evening that her eyes were 
red with weeping, and the next morning her 
haggard face told of a sleepless night. When I 
questioned her she said she had been kept awake 
by the tooth-ache ; but the next moment,coloring 
violently, she said, ** Noma’am, I will not de- 
ceive you. I| hada slight tooth-ache, but it was 
trouble of mind that broke my rest.’! ‘* Are you 
not willing to tell me your trouble, Helen ?” said 
I. She shook her head, and put her hand on 
the door-latch. I could not help adding, ‘* Helen, 
1 would not boast of any kindness shown you, but 
do you think you have in the world a truer friend 
than I?”’ “ Oh, no, ma’am, I know I have not, 
but it would do no good to tell you my affliction ; 
the heart knoweth its own bitterness.’’ And she 
_ hastily left the room. My cook has since told 
me that Helen went with her toa Methodist meet- 
ing on Sunday afternoon, and that the sermon 
was a ‘terrible searching powerfulone.’’ Ac- 
cording to her account, Helen was excedingly ag- 
itated by it. ; 
January 2d.—I have been talking with Helen 
about the sermon she heard at the Methodist 
meeting, and find that she has been a great suf- 





turned her out of doors, I have not blazoned her } 
| detection, I have carefully shunned speaking to | 
| her, or looking at her. It is not a weak procras- 

| tination of a painful task, for 1 will do it before | 
lam an hour older. My blooming boy of fifteen | 
passed through my chainber just now, andas I | 
looked on his ingenucus countenance and clear | 
eyé, my mother's heart swelled within me. I 

felt that this could be no home for the daughter | 
of sin. But Ihave given the whole morning to | 
prayer and meditation. I did not wish to go to | 
Helen ina state of excitement, and waited for a | 
frame of mind less perplexed. 1 cannotsay that | 
I have obtained it however. Some doubts about | 
the proper course to be pursued, about the na- 


present state of society—but now is not the 
time for such finesspun speculations. 
ent duty is obvious and pressing. Helen must} 
leave my house instantly. 1 must make her feel 
that the ‘‘wages of sin is death,’’ the death of all 


She must be taught once more that with the loss 
of virtue she has lost all hope of respect, peace 
or joy on earth, all communion with the inno- 
cent, all chance of return, 

I hear her step on the stairs. I am about to 
do what is right; why am I tormented with these 
misgivings ? L. J .H. 





tions in the following article from the Presbyte- 
rian? 


of public worship! In this as in many other re- 
spects may we not learn something from the ex- 
ample of our Roman Catholic brethren ? 


RICH AND POOR. 


‘* A few days since,that magnificent structure, 
Grace Church, corner of Broadway and Tenth 
streets, New York was consecrated to the ser- 
vice of God. ‘The beautiful building was crowd- 
ed with living beauty, and the brilliant colors of 


hues of silk and feathers. 
it wished to be, that tAts is the most fashionable 
church in the cety ; and much as we may admire 
what is beautiful, either in nature or art, we 
confess we felt pained as we passed this church. 
We looked at the cross on the spire, and we re- 
membered of whose sufferings it spoke ; and we 
asked ourselves whether his followers whilst he 
he was on the earth, were the most fashionable 
of the citizens of Jerusalem; and we wondered 
whether it were not a dangerous experiment, that 
of loving the world with its wealth and show, 
and trying to ‘love the Father” also, 

But it is another thing of which we propose to 
speak. It was given out at the close of the 
consecrating services, that a collection would be 
taken up to build a ‘* Grace Church Chapel’’ for 
the poor. We will say nothing of its republi- 
canism, but does it savour of the spirit of Chris- 
tiamity in an assembly. where all are brethren to 
separate by the strong power of wealth, the rich 
and poor’ Should they not here, of all places, 
meet together? Isnot the Lord the maker of 
them both ? 

Neither is it to cavil at what we do not like in 
another denomination of Christians that we write. 
This were useless had we no other object in 
view. We wish to draw from it a lesson for 
ourselves. In this age of increasing wealth, 
when God is making Christians so largely the 
stewards of his bounty, is there not danger 
amongst all denominations that pride may creep 
in, and that those who, of all men should be the 
most humble, may be tempted to exalt them- 
selves even inthe house of God? And should 
We not, even although we have what men would 





you down there ?’ 


it, amongst the Presbyterians of 


leased to see 
ew York to 
increase the number of churches in the city. 
They are needed, greatly needed—the wicked- 
ness of every street seems to cry aloud for them. 
And would it not be well, if the number should 
be enlarged, so to adapt these churches to the : 
circumstances of all, that all may meet in them 
for worship’? We are no advocates of stinginess 
in matters of religion. We would not have the 
Courts of the Lord mean and uninviting in their 
appearance while our own mansions are costly 
and luxurious. But O! let us guard against 
turning the house of God into a theatre or draw- 
ing-room—let us fear to pamper our vanity by 
the appliances of the very religion that should 
mortify it—let us all, rich and poor, be desirous 
to meet as brethren, alike needy in the sight of 
God ; let us carefully watch our motives in the 
worship of the Most High, fearing lest he should 
say tous: “Bring no more vain oblations ; 
incense is an abomination unto me: the new 
moons and Sabbaths, the calling of assemblies I 
cannot away with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn 
meeting.”’ 


There is a desire, and we are AssocraTIon. : 
Signed in their behalf, 

W. Loverrt, Sec. 
National Hall, 242 Holborn, 


January 20th, 1846. 





FIRST STEPS. 


The anxiety of accumulating something for 
their children—if not enough for their entire 
support, at least enough to set them well afloat 
in life—is very common among parents. This 
is injudicious, and arises from parental weak- 
ness. Educate your children well and you 
have done enough for them ; teach them to de- 
es on their own strength—and this can only 

done by putting them upon their own resour- 
ces—in no other way can they acquire strength. 
In‘ truth, setting a young man afloat on the 
wealth accumulated by his father, is like tying 
bladders under the arms of a swimmer, or rather 
one that cannot swim; ten chances to one he 
will lose his bladders, and his sole dependence, 
and then where is het Teach him while young 
*| to swim a little with his own strength, and then 
he will be prepared to enter the stream of life, 
and take care of himself without any extraneous 
helps. Under such circumstances, he will be 
likely to buffet the waves with far more succesd. 
The anxiety expressed in the above, says the 
United States Gazette, is one of the most preva- 
lent feelings of the father. and, so far as we 
can judge it is one most felt by the father, who 
has i his swimming without the bladders. 
He mistakes the toils and anxieties of his early 
life for evils, and overlooks their beneficial oper- 
ation upon subsequent periods. He mistakes, 
also, in supposing the state of hard labor, of 
constant toil, scrabbling for a living, to be one of 
temptation to do wrong, in order to lessen the 





TO THE WORKING MEN OF AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society have received by 
the Hibemia an Address, from which we give the 
following extracts :— 


The National Association for promoting the Po- 
litical and Social Improvement of the People to 
the Working Classes of America, on the War 
Spirit that 1s sought to be excited between the two 
Countries. 

Workine MEN or America, 

By our alliance of blood, of language, and re- 
ligion, as well as by every aspiration we feel for 
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| the advance of trade, commerce, and the peace- 


| merica, cannot so readily have forgotten the les 


| things of statesmen, or who delight in the play- 


ture of sin and punishment, as they exist in’ our | 


My pres- | 


| pretext to our rulers to inflict additional burth- 


that is good, beautiful or happy in the soul.— | 


Is it not worth our while to attend to the sugges-| Jike excitement here, about a portion of territory 


ee . | 
Are not the distinctions between rich and 
poor too strongly marked in many of our places | 


the stained windows were rivalled by the varied | 
It-is no secret, nor is 


the mutual peace, prosperity and happiness of 
our respective countries, we would address you 
as brethren ; in the assurance that, as brethren, 
our interests are identified, and in the hope that 
no other spirit than that of brotherhood may long 
continue to exist between us. 

But the hostile threats and warlike prepara- 
tions, the jealousies and prejudices now sought 
to be fomented by the interested, thoughtless,and 
immoral of your country and our own, have awak- 
ened us to a deep sense of the dangers that threat- 
en the peace and welfare of the Working Class- 
es of all Countries; evils which we believe our 
mutual understanding and wise and determined 
resolutions may timely avert. 

Within the Jast few years, knowledge has been 
rapidly extending its influence among the indus- 
trious -millions of England—universal right is 
now asserted, and is progressing, despite perse- 
cutions and sufferings. 

Our present moral and intellectual progress, 


ful arts of life, would be stayed and obstructed 
by the unholy scourge of war, and thousands of 
our brethren having their worst passions loosed | 
and excited, would be transformed into savage | 
demons thirsting for blood. 

We beseech you, Working Men of America, 
do not permit yourselves to be drawn or seduced 
into war, and thus afford the enemies of our lib- 
erues and the haters of yours, a pretext and op- 
portunity to produce those lamentable results ; 
nay, it may be,jeopardize the rights and liberties 
you now enjoy. Your country has long been an 
asylum for persecuted freedom throughout the 
world, and your democratic institutions inspire 
the hopeful and struggling among all nations; 
but while your Republic offers a beacon to cheer 
and animate the friends of human rights and equal 
laws, it at the same time sends forth a light des- 
potism would fain extinguish. For, be ed, 
the Despots of Europe would gladly cast aside 
their petty contentions to form another unholy 
alliance against the growing Republic of Ameri- 
ca; and though their combined power might fail 
to crush your liberties, they would not fail in des- 
olating your shores, and in destroying great num- 
bers of your people. 

Surely the disputed question, regarding the| 
territory of Oregen, might be amicably settled by | 
arbitration, the peaceful and just mode of arrang- 
ing all such matters, without plunging our two 





| countries into war, and it might be the whole of | 


Europe also ; and with such an unfortunate event 
—ali its destructive consequences,a state of deso- 
Jation and misery it would take centuries to re- 
pair. 

And surely you, the Working Classes of A- 


sons of your greatest statesmen and profoundest 
philosophers respecting the evils and consequen- 
ces of war ; ner can we suppose that you have 
less regard for those great principles of morality 
and religion which unitedly condemn it as one of 
the monster evils that afflict our race. 

Working Men, this military and warlike spirit 
must be curbed and kept in subjection, if ever | 
we desire the civilization and happiness of our 
race. Men, indeed, cannot be called civilized, 
who will consent to be made the tools and play- 


ing of soldiers on their own aceount. The con- 
stant appeals to the individual vanity and mere 
animal propensity of the soldier, and the narrow 
spirit of nationality sought to be engendered, are 
hostile to the mental and moral development of 
our nature, and the broad enobling principle of 
| universal brotherhood and peace. 

| ‘The war spirit already excited between our 
| two countries has prepared the way and given a 


| ens on the working class population. Already 
| they have announced their intention of adding, 
| under the name of a militia, upwards of 40,000 
| soldiers to our present army ; to take our breth- 
| ren from their present homes and avocations ; and 
| while, on the one hand, they cause us to pay up- 
| wards of ten millions annually for our Clergy to 
preach to them the religion of peace and brother- 
| hood, to impose additional taxes on the other 
hand, for the purpose of imbuing their minds with 
| the spirit of war and vengeance. 
| Such, friends, are the first fruits of this war- 


| of little use to either country, and which, per- 
haps, in strict justice, belongs to neither. But 
why should we, the industrious classes, year af- 
ter year, and age after age, thus submit to injus- 
| tice? We, whose interest is in the peaceful 
| cultivation of our respective countries—in the 
| production of conveniences and arts of life—in 
_ the peaceful interchange of our commodities,— 
and in the intellectual and moral development of 
- ourselves and children—why should we, who 
| have no quarrels or disputes with one another, 
| be thus continually made the victims or tools of 
| those who delight in contention and profit by 
| wart 
_ Fellow-men! deeply impressed with the wick- 
edness, injustice and mercy that always flow from 
such eontentions, we would call upon all good 
| men, but more especially on you, the Working 
| Classes of England and America, to usé every 
| intellectual, moral, and political means you pos- 
sess, to extinguish that spark of national animos- 
| ity which is now sought to be fanned into a 
| flame, and to be prepared to make any personal 
| sacrifice to prevent the direful calamity of war 
| between the two countries. On this subject we 
| have morality, Christianity, and justice on our 
side; and if our firm and and peaceful conduct 
should call .forth the power of the law or the 
strength of the oppressor, we had better, be mar- 
tyrs in the cause of right, than suffer ourselves to 
be coerced into the shedding of human blood, and 
the retarding of the civilization of our race. 
We trust, however, that this dispute of our 
rulers may be speedily settled by arbitration; and 
earnestly hens that the growing intelligence of the 
age may lead men to perceive ‘he demoralizing 
and deteriorating effects of soldiers and armies, 
and to pereeive that war as more fatal in its mor- 
al and physical effect, than the plagues, earth- 
quakes, and tornadoes of nature. ‘That so im- 
pressed, they will speedily free themselves from 
the evils and expenses of standing armies, garri- 
sons, and ships of war—that they will soon seek 
amicably to settle their national disputes by a 
Concress or Nations, freely chosen by the peo- 
ple of their respective countries—and that 
through such instrumentality universal peace and 
human brotherhood may be established, freedom 
extended, commerce promoted, and the arts, in- 
dustry, and civilization of each, be made to con- 
tribute to the welfare of ail. 


| 


toils. In general, it will be found that the 
young man who has little cause for labor, is 
much more tempted to do wrong, in order to 
sustain what he calls an elevated position, than 
is the laboring man to obtain that place. Give 
the child no bladders to swim on, but see that 
he has a supply of water, and a slight applica- 
tion of the handyander his chin may not be 
amiss. 





Is there not truth in the following remarks, 
which we take from the Christian Watchman 4 


‘* A minister may be important in one place ; 
and he may be invited to another, because he 
seems to be of great importance to that vacant sit- 
uation. But it is seldom that any one man is so 
very important that both places may not without 
great detriment, dispense with him. Why should 
we so flatter the pride of any mortal, by giving 
him occasion to think himself the corner stone of 
great interests? Why should we so depreciate 
those interests, as we certainly do, by making 
them dependent on the presence and labors of an 
individual man ? 

I have been a careful observer of public men, 
and especially ministers, for many years; and 
though I have hundreds of times heard it said,-~ 
if you remove such, or such a man, the Church, 
the Society, or the Institution will go to pieces, 
-—I never yet saw an instance where such a pre- 
diction became fact. I admire in both theory and 
practice, the permanency of the ministry; but 1 
never yet saw the minister who was essential to 
the life and prosperity of any good cause. Sure- 
ly, God does not regard any one in that light.-- 
If he did, he would not so often disable his ser- 
vants, and lay them aside from their work, or cut 
them down by death, and hide them in an early 
grave. God is the only essential being in the 
universe. Sopriery. 





Bonaparte’s Opinion or Curist. Alexan- 
der, Cesar, Charlemagne, and mvself, founded 
empires; but on what foundation did we rest the 
creations of our genius! Upon force. Jesus 
Christ alone founded his empire upon Jove; and 
at this hour millions of men would die for him. 

It was not a day, or a battle that achieved the 
triumph of the Christian religion in the world. 
No, it was a long war, a contest for three cen- 
turies, begun by the apostles, then continued by 
the flood of Christian generations. In this war, 
all the kings and potentates of the earth were on 
one side; on the other, I see no army but a mys- 
terious force, some men scattered here and there 
in all parts of the world, and who have no other 
rallying point than a common faith in the myste- 
ries of the cross. 





A visiter asked 4 deaf and dumb child why 
God had deprived him and his companions of the 
senses which he had given others. He thought 
a moment and then wrote on the slate ‘Even so 
Father, for so it seemed good in thy sight.’’ 





God treasures not up all his goodness for the 
the time to come, but lays much of it out daily 
| before such as have eyes to behold it. [Sibbes. 





The danger is great in making the way to 
Heaven narrower than indeed it is, by weak and 
superstitious imaginations, making more sins 
than God has made. _[Ibid. 





In the end, they will be found to have enjoyed 
the least themselves who have least contributed 
to the enjoyment of others. [Priestley. 











ENTAL SURGERY. The subscriber would in- 

AJ vite particular attention to this advertisement, 
which he thinks may claim a place among the late im- 
provements in Dentistry. He engages that the com- 
pensation for every description of Dental Work, from 
the insertion of one Tooth to that of a Whole U 
and Lower Set, shall be but one half the amount charg- 
ed by others, and stated to be only the cost of construc- 
tion. He agrees further, that after sufficient time has 
elapsed to test the work should the same prove to be in- 
ferior to any done in this city, or not to be satisfactory 
ladies and gentlemen of this city for whom all kinds of 
Dental Operations have been performed and may remark 
that he has had several years experience in the business, 
having been employed in the Dental Establishment of 
Dr. N. C. Keep, and having made all the Dental Plate 
Work in that of Dr. D. K. Hitchcock’s (excepting that 
made by students) for twoand a half years—also the en- 
tire direction and making of two specimens of Dental 
Plate Work exhibited at the Merchants’ Exchange, (and 
subsequently sent to the Emperor of Russia and the Sul- 
tan of Turkey,) and one exhibited at the late Exhibition 
of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association 
at Quincy Hall, which received a premium. 
to the patient, the money paid will be returned.—The 
subscriber would state that he has premission to refer to 
J. GUNN, Surceon Dentist, 

114, Court feorner of Sudbury) street. 
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AMILY BOARDING SCHOOL AT GERMAN- 
F TOWN, QUINCY. Misses Suttrivan’s Sum- 
mer School will commerfce May the Ist, 1846, to contin- 
ne 21 weeks—with a few days vacation in Juty.— 
The conductors of this School aim to surround their pu- 
pils with good moral influences, and to combine the ad- 
vantages of correct mental training with healthful re- 
creation and physical exercise. For the latter the loca- 
tion affords various facilities,—particularly sea bathing, 
to which careful attention is given. Instruction in the 
common and high English branehes— , Music, 
Needlework, Drawing, &c. Daily communication with 
Boston. Information concerning the location, &c. can 
be obtained of Mr. John W. Sullivan, No. 23, Long 
Wharf, Boston. Inquiry may also be made at German- 
town—or by letter, directed to the care of Deacon John 
Sullivan, Quincy, Mass. During the 3d week in sae 

rsonal application may be made at the house of Mr 
Vim. Blake, 47 Allen street, Boston. . 
REFERENCES—Rev. Wm. H . Dr. George 
Shattuck, Mrs. J. B. Read, 3 Howard st., Mrs. Marion 
Dix Sullivan, 45 Bowdoin street, Dea S. G. oy wh 
Rev. N. Colver, Boston; Dr. J. Wild, Braintree; Rev. 
Wm. Allen, Elisha Marsh, Esq., Quincy. 
N. B. By early application a few individuals can be 
accommodated with board at the same place. 
Germantown, March, 1846. lis&losapll ml4 





. OARD IN THE COUNTRY. A family of 4 or 
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Kitchen Furnishing Rooms. 
No. 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court Streets 
fig pee Oo RI 
well furnished rears Petty Bove oy x aso, So 
Keeping,) with a catalogue of his extensive assortment 
to facilitate in making a judicious selection. 

Also, the celebra: ; 





‘ —aND— 
PATENT PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH! 
Utensils which reduce the cost and trouble of bathing, to 
a degree that enables all to enjoy thé luxury and health 
ever attendant on those who practice daily ablution 
over the whole surface of the body. ly ‘my31 





RACTICAL DENTISTRY. At the old and ce- 
lebrated dental establishment of Dr. S. STOCK- 
ING, No. 226 Washington street, corner of Avon 
Place, Boston. The public are assured that at the above 
, every branch of surgical and mechanical dentistry, 
is in full tide of operation, and at prices too, fifty per 
cent less, than operations of equal value, can be had, in 
—s or any other city in,the we Bs hove: 
improvements, that ingenuit skill have 
out at this establishment, ners 3 it one of the best re- 
sorts for dental operations in the whole country. While 
the profession are generally satified with theories, and 
modes of treatment, that have long since been laid aside 
as worthless; having no claim on the confidence of an 
enlightened community, Dr. 8. has the satisfaction of | 
saying, that his present mode of operation 
the most rigid tests, that pathological science can bring 
for its overthrow. Many and serious evils have arisen 
from the usual method dentists in i 
teeth on plate and oe ee too 2 da 
noticed in detail in a common newspaper advertisment ; 
such work however carries with it its own condemnato- 
ry marks,—a few of which are, an ill adaptation of the 
work to the mouth, and consequently .an unstable, rat- | 
tling condition when masticating food,—a tendency to | 
irritate and inflame the y—@ pungent disagreeable | 
taste of brass and copper, that vitiates the flavor of the 
most palatable and delicious food,—the galvanic effect, 
produced by the combination of so many different metals 
in the mouth, some of which are of the baser kind to 
save expense ;—and above all, an offensive and poison- 
ed breath which being inhaled, acts directly on the frail 
and delicate tissues of the mgs, producing pulmonary 
affections and its fatal consequences. nese are some 
of the positive evils that are produced by the work of 
too many dentists of the present day, which have ren- 
dered the wearing of artifical teeth, so much to be 
dreaded. ‘The public however may be assured that Dr. 
S. in the most effectual manner has removed the above 
named objections that have been justly argued inst | 
the use of artificial teeth,—by the perfect adaptation of | 
the whole work to the mouth,—the purity of the gold in 
the plate,—the entire exclusion of brass and copper 
from the solder,—the ease with which the work may be | 
removed at pleasure from cleansing—the uniform firm. | 
ness and stability of the wholein masticating food,— | 
and in the beauty and life-like appearance of the teeth, | 
in their shape, shade, and articulation. As it is the | 
province of the dentist to arrest decay in teeth in its} 
first stages, and preserve them by filling, either with | 
gold or some other proper substance, Dr. S. will give | 
especial attention to this branch of his profession, assur- 
ing those who are disposed to avail themselves of his 
services, that there is but one way that filling teeth can 
be made efficient, in saving them, and but few among 
the hundreds, who roam the country, and infest the 
cities under the name. of dentists, that know any thi 
about it. Single teeth will also be set on silver or gol 
pivots, where the stamp will admit of it, that will rea- 
der them ten fold firmer than the usual way of setting on 
wood, and entirely free from the taint the wood produ- 
ces, by absorbing and retaining the liquors of the mouth- 
Extracting, cleansing, regulating, and all other opera- 
tions connected with the profession will be performed 
in a skilful, careful and thorough manner and warranted. 
Whole sets of teeth with false gums as well as entire 
upper sets on the principle of atmospheric pressure 
that will give entire satisfaction will be made at the 











INSERTED ON 


the floor, 


A NEW PRINCIPLE, 
AND ON 


UNUSUALLY FAVORABLE TERMS. 


MORTON, No. 19 Tremont Row, at the for- 
mer office of Wells & Morton, is induced from 


strong consideration (that he is really in possession of 
the most valuable inventive that has ever been made 
either in the dental art or any other wherein personal 
comfort is much, concerned) to make known by adver- 


t, the new invention for 
being a method which is not in general use 
~~ gyrase perma! rssh omer 
; \ ornamental, being subject 
the difficulties or objections that alle attend artificial 


———— 3 Teeth, such a8 moving about, cutting the j to the 
3 ape ’ ng the jaws, or 
BOSTON BAT G PAN: t mortification of the pati dropp ond 
shaking about. bates ms own 


Being fully aware of the light upon which the mere 


assertions of the advertiser is justly looked at the - 
present crisis, 1 should be very rcketee: o atone tefone 


the public with these assertions were it not that 
Tam willing to have my method tested by all who de- 
sire it, upon such terms as I think no candid person can 
make the slightest objection to. 

Being convinced that when this principle of inserting 
Teeth shall become more ly known, and tho- 
roughly appreciated, and the couritenances of thousands 
will be brightened up and freed from wrinkles, and that 
I shall have the satisfaction of bringing it more immedi- 
ately before the public. 

7 have rdw determined to insert Teeth, until further 
notice, without receiving compensation when they are 
inserted for anything except the cost of constructi 
until oe of 3 or 6 months, or until suf- 

ient time e to give the patient an opportu- 
nity of satisfying t ig whether tis principle is 
really valuable and jor to any other method of in- 
serting Teeth, at which time the compensation will be 
required that is previously agreed upon. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
[From the Christian Register.] 

The isher of this paper had an o unity of 
wie an operation performed by De Morton, 
which the Transeript gives the following description of. 

[From the Transcript.] 

ps cy OpeRatiox.—Dr. Morton has recent- 
ly performed a difficult operation upon a young lady suc- 
cessfully. The nature of the case without ing i 
particulars, was a Cleft Palate. The operations prov- 
ed entirely satisfactory to the young lady operated upon, 
and will-enable her to speak and articulate distinctly. 

. [From the Post.] 

EXxTRAORDIARY OPERATION.—We are happy to 
notice an operation performed by Dr. Morton. A four 
pound weight was attached to the plate, and raised from 

plate grccesg + agp in its place. The pa- 
tient can be seen, and while, with others who saw the 
operation, testify to the fact. 
[From the Times.] 

TrxTH.—There ean be no mistake about the inven- 
tion of Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, for the 
name of Dr. Charles T. Jackson is the very best au- 
thority which could be produced. Those who prize a 
good set of Teeth, will not fail at least, to call and ex- 
amine specimens of work on this new plan. 

[From the Mail.] 

DENTAL ScieNcE.—We : saw a few days since an 
entire new set of artificial Teeth inserted for a lady, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, that defied the most cri- 
tical observer to detect from the original. In the case 
above referred to, the lady experiences no difficulty 
whatever, in mastication nor is her speech affected in 
the slightest degree. 

{From the Transcript.] 

Dr. Morton, Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row, has ta- 
ken the right course to introduce his invention, by pro- 
ducing the result of Dr. Charles T. Jackson’s analysis 
with his own signature. 

[From the Gazette.] 

Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, has made a great im-~- 
provement in mechanical dentsstry. We have seen a 
whole upper set of teeth, and we consider the style and 
finish to be a little superior to any we ever saw, and 
with the additional strength afforded by this mode of 
finish, we think it a very great improvement over the 
old method. : 


{From the Post.] 





shortest possible notice. Dr. S. would also inform 
those whose misfortune it has been to have a cleft, or 
a deficient te and roof, so as to affect the articula- 
tion, that they can have a proper in the i 

tion of an artificial palate, made either from gold, sil- 


those in moderate circumstances. jyl2 





HRISTIAN HYMNS; FOR PUBLIC AND PRI- 
/ VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committee 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Second Edi- 


tion. 

The publishers respectfully ask attention to this new 
Collection of Hymns for the Societies of the Unitarian 
denomination. The highest commendations have been 
bestowed upon it by those by whom it has been examin- 
ed, and who are qualified to judge of its value. 

As an evidence of the estimation in which the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ 1s held, we are permitted to give the fol- 
lowing: 

[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Francis, of Cam- 
idge. 

‘IT have looked through the book with great satisfac- 
tion; and I feel that our community are under much ob- 
ligation to‘ the Committee of the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable contribution to the 
beauty and interest of public worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
I should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
best that I have ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, and with a judgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred try for every oc- 
casion and subject. The number of hymns is large, but 
I think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
poor ones there are among so many.’ 

The following Societies have introduced the ‘ Chris- 
tian Hymns’ into their Churches :-— 

Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass, 

Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hingham, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 


ver, or porcelain,—and ata price within the means of 


OpexaTion PERFORMED BY Da. Mortox, 19 Tre 
mont Row, upon A YOUNG MAN 23.—The na- 
ture of the case was Hair Lip, Palate, deficient 
palatine arch, and nasal septum. ‘Here is a man with 
a whole upper row of teeth, and an entire new roof to 
his mouth, so ingenious and naturally placed in his 
head as to afford him all the advantages derived from 
those parts in a perfectly formed mouth ; and this, too, 
without inconvenience. 

[From the Emancipator. } 

A TriumMpPH OF Arnt.—We witnessed on Saturday, 
a 7 satisfactory triumph of the dental art over a 
sad deformity, in the case of a young man. He was 
born with a hair lip, and without a palate. Dr. Mor- 
ton had fitted him with an artificial roof of the mouth, 
— and front teeth, not only hiding the deformity, 

jut restoring, or rather creating a faculty of articula- 
tion. 





It is like adding a new sense or a new life. 
[From the Evening Gazette. ] 


SuccessruL Operation.—We had an opportunity 
lately of examining an operation sacfecmed | by Dr. 
Morton, a skillful dentist of this city. The result 
was highly satisfactory to the patient. By introduc- 
ing a gold plate or piece of mechanism to which the 
three front teeth, a palate and roof are attached, the 
person is aSle to articulate the alphabet. 
{From the Evening Gazette.] 

IMPORTANT TO THE TOOTHLESS.—Teeth are now in- 
serted by Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, by a chemi- 
cal process, so firmly to the jaw that several pounds 
weight may be attached to the plate and raised from 
the floor. 

[From the Christian Watchman. ] 

Dentistky.—We were much — with a visit 
a few days ago to the rooms of Dr. Morton, No. 19 
Tremont Row. The toothless are there supplied 
pee complete sets of teeth, inserted on a new prin- 
ciple. 

Dr, Morton has studied the dental art thoroughly, 





and on strictly scientific principles. He has in his 
possession the finest anatomical preparations, illustra- 
tive of the structure, positions, ual development, 
and decay of the teeth, which we have ever seen, im- 
ported from Paris expressly for use. 


(From the American Traveller. 


Rev. C. Palfrey’s do, Barnstable, Mass. 
Chapel, Taunton, Mass. 

, Hopkinton, Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Livermore’s do, Keene, N. H. 














Rev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 
, Pomfret, Vt. 
, Troy, N. Y. 

Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 

Rev. H. Lambert’s, East aE Mass. 

Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 

Societies about furnishing themselves with Hymn 
Books, are requested to send to us for copies of the 
above for examination. 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 


o4 118 Washington st. 

\ BOOK FOR EVERY AMERICAN WOMAN. 
£AX The Legal Rights, Obligations and Duties of Wo- 
man, by Edward D. Mansfield, A. M., Late Professor 
of History in Cincinnati College. 

The above work, we believe, will prove to be a most 
valuable addition to the literature of our country, and 
of incalcluable advantage to the sex for whom it is de- 
signed. It is an able and clear exposition and embody- 
ment of the Laws of the United States relating to Wo- 
man, in her several relations, as Maiden, Wife, Mother 
and Widow; with a history of Woman from the earli- 
est period to the present time, and how her condition 
has been affected by the laws of different countries and 
in different oars of the world; with illustrations 
drawn from as Hebrew, Roman and Feudal civil sys- 
tem, with sketches of the character of Rebekah, Han- 
nah, Esther, Cornelia, Portia, Agrippina, Eleanor, 
Queen of Love, Joan of Arc, &c. &c. 

The Editor of the Daily Gazette, Cincinnati, thus 
speaks*of the Work : ‘We should be quite willing to 
certify in advance, that any book eriaee ty Mr. Mans- 
field would be a good one; for there is no better scholar 
or writer amogyes no one of purer principles, or more 
patriotic impulses. But ‘we have looked into this book, 
and are satisfied that it is highly creditable to Mr. Mans- 
field’s talents and industry, and worthy of his reputation 
as a writer. The subject is one of Great Interest. The 
Jadies at all events will think so. The Legal position 
of Woman, as defined by Scripture, by Natural Law, 
by Common Law, and by the Laws respectively of sev- 
eral States, is discussed ably and fully, and a variety 
of information necessarily connected with it, In order 
to show historically, the whole a of al er en yg 
to the great family of Man, is skilfully mte s 

Just’ published by JOHN P. HEWETT & CO., 
Salem, Mass., and for sale“by the principal Booksellers 
in the United States. oaild : 

iC a . is a book which every intelligent female will 
wish to add to her Library, for it ts the only one of its 
kind, which has been published in this country, and the 
only means of access which she has to subjects of such 
importance. 8mos1mis d20 




















NG SCHOOL AT CONCORD, MASS. 

Bie ccateaic year in the subscriber’s School is 
divided into three terms of fifteen weeks each, commenc- 
ing on the first Mondays of January, May and 
tember. The School is a private Academy, limited in 
number, and receives the undivided attention - of its 
teachers. Every effort is made to render the School 
and family pleasant and. profitable to the pupils ;—the 
course of instruction embraces the branches of a tho- 
rough English and classical education. 

Terms $3,00 per week, including instruction, board, 
washing, &c. 


Reference is permitted to the following gentlemen in 
Boston:—Samuel Greele, F. O. Watts, Francis Fisher, 


W. W. Clapp, Joseph Breck, George Howe, J. L. L 
F. Warren, Levi Parker, Win. J. Adams, Wm. D. 
Swan and David Reed; Drs. A. Ball, John Homans, 
J. V. C. Smith, and Rev. F. D. Huntington; Dr. 
Edward Jarvis of Dorchester, and Hon. Samuel Hoar 


and Joseph Barrett Esq. of oe DNOW. 











In the ardent desire for fellowship and peace, tf f28 st. 


6 j ns can accommodated with board at a 
farmer’s house very pleasantly located, about 15 miles 
from Boston, near # Railroad Depot. Those who would 
like to go early in the Spring, and remain six months or 
more, will find good quarters on reasonable terms. For 
information apply at the Christian Register office, Water 





Concord, Mass., Jan. 15, 1845. ostf j24 


Remanka8_E OpgeratTion.—Dr. Morton, a dentist 
of this city, has recently performed a very successful 
and difficult operation, the result of which we had an 
opportunity to witness. The patient had no palate 
and a hair ~~ The deficiency in the palate was sup- 
plied ¥ a gold plate, to which the palate was attach- 
ed, and the afflieted person is now able to articulate 
the alphabet. 

[From the Boston Post.] 

Dr. Morton, No. 19 Tremont Row, has been partic- 

ularly successiul in conrriving gold plates for the sup- 

of artificial teeth, and has given the most perfect 
satisfaction in some recent operations of a very diffi- 
cult nature. 

Having witnes the operation ot uniting gold 

lates, - practised by Wells & Morton, and a ’ 
fe their request, analyzed each it separately, L de 
hereby testify, that the gold, used in the place of sol- 
der, for uniting the plates, is éwenty carats fine, which 
is equally pure as the plate itself. And when the 
plates are united in this manner the whole presents 
the saine appearance as if never separated. 
Cuartes T. Jackson, M. D. 
Boston, Oct. 28, 1843. No. 27 Somerset Street. 
{From the Transcript. } 


Dextat Surcery.—Without wishing to detract 
from the merits of any of the regularly educated Sur- 
geon Dentists of this city, we would call the attention 
of the public to @ scientific gentleinan, in whom entire 
confidence may be reposed, to perform, in an elegant 
manner, any operation that may come under the cog- 
nizance of 8 Dentist. Weare led to these remarks 
by having had an mi me recently, of examining 
the most perfect a autiful set of teeth, for the up- 

r and under jaw, that ever fell under our observation. 

hey were made and inserted a short time since, by 
Dr. Morton, 19 Tremont Row, (whose skill has often 
been employed in more complicated coees) for a lady, 
who wears them with perfect comfort. The teeth are 
inserted upon a plate, which is said te be superior to 
avy other in generaluse. ‘The contrivance which sup- 
the teeth in the mouth is extremely ingenious 
and scientific, and deserves marked attention by those 
interested. The teeth and all that ion of the jew 
which was absorbed away by the loss of them, ws 
carved so as not | tfectly to restore the counte- 
nance to its natural form but rendered them much 
firmer, more cleanly than single teeth, or even thos¢ 
in blocks of three or four. Improvements of this na- 
ture are valuable, and should be made public, that the 
afflicted may be benefitted thereby, by availing them- 
selves of the skill that Dr. Morton is able to apply, 
after many years of practice and Se 
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ASSIUS M. CLAY’S PAPER, THE TRUE 
AMERICAN. Subscription for this paper are 
taken at the Bookstore of Messrs I. H. Wess & Co. 
No 39. Washington street, Boston. — 

Terms $2,50 per — a in advance; or $10 
for five subscribers one anyone: ” ae 
unications mus ressed, , 

iowa sr CALEB HARTSHORN, 

janl7 Agent for New England Siates. 


EW POEMS. A Retrospect and other Poems, ! 
N vol 16mo. 

«The bard’s aim is to give us thoughts; his art 

Lieth in giving them as bright as may be. | 

And even “_ their looks are noe she still 

If opened, like goods, they ma: 

Full of all spark +3 A loneliness.” [Festus. 

This da published. by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 
No. 134 Washington, opposite School street. mh23 


OTICE. Th#Summer Term of Townsend Kas 
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male Semi will commence on the third 
nesday in April, and close the last Wednesday in July 
eae . G. STICKNEY, Sec; 
Townsend, March 13th, 1846. Atis 
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